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THE HEROES. 





Mother Earth, are the heroes dead? 
Do they thrill the soul of the years no more” 

Are the gleaming snows and the poppies red 
All that is left of the brave of yore? 

Are there none to fight as Theseus fought, 
Far in the young world’s misty dawn, 

Or to teach as the gray-haired Nestor taught? 
Mother Earth, are the heroes gone? 


Gone? Ina grander form they rise; 

Dead? We may clasp their hands in ours, 
And catch the light of their clearer eyes, 

And wreathe their brows with immortal flowers. 
Wherever a noble deed is done 

Tis the pulse of a hero’s heart is stirred; 
Wherever the right has a triumph won 

There are the heroes’ voices heard. 


Their armor rings on a fairer field 
han the Greek and the Trojan fiercely trod, 
For Freedom’s sword is the blade they wield, 
And the light above is the smile of God. 
So, in his isle of calm delight, 
Jason may sleep the years away; 
For the heroes live, and the sky is bright, 
And the world is a braver world to-day. 


-*e+- . 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





the women are the greatest sufferers from 
the saloon and from rum. Weallow them 
to vote on the school question (at the last 
election in Boston with good results). If 
I had my say, I would allow them to walk 
along to the Yes” and ‘*No” box and put 
in a vote on the license question. I adyo- 
cated such a bill two years in succession 
in the Massachusetts Senate, and such a 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
last winter and was defeated by one vote 
in the Senate. Ata conference of promi- 
nent Republicans and friends of the amend- 
ment, recently held in this city, it was 
voted to ask the present Legislature to 

ive this additional suffrage to women. 

wish that the Congregational ministers 
in Boston might see their way clear to 
unite with us in this request, notwith- 
standing the organ of our denomination, 
the Congregationalist, is opposed to all 
forms of suffrage for women. 


» i 


A curious difficulty besets the friends of 
woman suffrage in England, from which 
we in America are fortunately free. Mu- 
nicipal suffrage in England has been en- 
joyed by single women and widows for 
twenty years; Mr. Gladstone says they 
have exercised it ‘‘without detriment, and 
with great advanta,e;” it is now an ac- 
cepted fact, and no voice is ever raised 
against it. Nevertheless, public opinion 
is not yet ripe in England for the ex- 
tension of municipal suffrage to mar- 
ried women. 


| active advocates of woman suffrage seem 


to think that the right should not 
be extended to married women; while 
| many more lay stress upon the ob- 


vious fact that they can get full suffrage 
now for single women and Widows, but 


| cannot get it as yet for wives; and that to 
| include married women in the Parliamen- 


At the Vermont Methodist Conference, | 


held a few days ago at Morrisonville, Vt., 
the following resolution was introduced 
by Rev. L. L. Beeman, chairman of the 
committee on temperance, and was passed 
by the conference by a good majority : 
Resolved, That, in view of the strong temper- 


ance sentiment among the women of our State, 
and the probable salutary effect, upon this ques- 


tion, of their votes if granted the ballot, we | 


heartily endorse the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association in its efforts to secure municipal 
suffrage for women. 


The petition of John G. Whittier, Mary 
A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell and others for the incorpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, was admitted in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, May 1, under a sus- 
pension of the rules moved by Mr. McCall 
of Winchester. 





e+ 

The following petition is in circulation. 
Let our Washington Territory readers cut 
it out, paste it at the head of a sheet of 
paper, secure all the signatures they can, 
and send it before July 1 to Mrs. Zerelda 
N. McCoy, Tacoma, W. T. : 
To * Constitutional Convention for Washington 


Whereas the right of consent to government, 
expressed by the ballot, is the most important 
and sacred right of the American citizen, being 
fundamental to the protection of all other rights, 
and the foundation principle of our republic; ahd 

Whereas the sepeenontatives of the people of 
Washington Te: tory in legislature assembled 
have construed the word citizen in the Organic 
Act to include both sexes, and acting upon this 
interpretation have extended school su to 
women and have followed this by three Acts, 
Siving the full ballot, by three successive legisla- 
tures, and under these statutes women have exer- 
Cised their rights as citizens : 

Therefore, We, the undersigned citizens of.... 
Warkiasiece ‘gence: COMMAY Sicgconpesss cesses 
; ington tory, respectfully reques 
ia the new Constitution relating to electors, there 
ol ae oe groin my ce account of -, 

women ma to vote on 
Same termé as men. F 


Congressman Morse, addressing the 
Congregational ministers of Boston, last 
Y, said: 


Whatever views you and I may entertain 
about for ‘4 there 








women, 
is one that no one will deny, i. ¢., that 





tiary suffrage bill would probably post- 
pone its passage for some years to come. 


-Oe— -————— 


The more radical friends of the cause 


say (what to an American seems almost | 


self-evident) that there is no reason in the 

world why married women should not vote. 

They even take the extreme position that 

they will oppose the passage of any Dill 

which does not include married women. 
-*o+- 


It seems to us tbat the 


wise to do under present circumstances. 
The exclusion of married women from 
suffrage is preposterous, and indefensible 
on any grounds of reason or common 
sense. But we have to recognize the 
difference between what is possible and 
what is impossible. Public ,opinion in 
England is now educated up to the point 
of giving full suffrage to single women 
and widows. It is not yet educated up to 


the point of giving even the most limited | 


suffrage to married women. A majority 
of Parliament ure in favor of the former, 
and opposed to the latter. Therefore, it 
would be the part of wisdom to take now 
what they are willing to give now, and 
then set to work immediately to educate 
them up to the point of giving the rest. 
It has been a good thing for single women 
and widows to have municipal suffrage 


| during the past twenty years, even though 


married women have been absurdly ex- 
cluded ; and it would have been a pity for 
the advocates of woman suffrage to take 
the ground in 1869 that suffrage should 
not be given to any woman till it was 
given to all women. Reforms seldom 
reach their goal at one stride. Conserva- 
tism yields step by step. When one is 
justly entitled to have the whole loaf, and 
to have it at once, it is irritating to be 
obliged to take it in slices; but history 
shows that this is generally the way re- 
forms come. 


Fortunately, neither Congress nor the 
State Legislatures in America have any 
prejudice against,enfranchising married 
women as such. They are not nearly as 
ready as the English to give suffrage to 
single women and widows; but it is gen- 
erally taken for granted, both by friends 
and opponents, that, if the right is to be 
given to women at all, marriage should be 
no disqualification. Indeed, it is the wives 
and mothers whose claims we find it best 
to put forward prominently in our appeals, 
as the average legislator regards them as 
more deserving candidates than the single 
women. Kentucky limits school suffrage 
to widows, and Dakota to women with 
children of school age under their care or 
control, which the Dakota lawyers con- 
strue to exclude married women, on the 
ground that a married woman’s children are 
not under the joint care and control of her- 
self and her husband, but under the sole care 
and control of the husband. Hence, in 


A good many even of the | 


radicals are | 
right as to the ultimate fact, and that the | 
conservatives are right as to what it is | 


Dakota we have the singular spectacle of 
the mothers of illegitimate children allowed 
to vote, while the mothers of legitimate 
children are excluded. But in almost any 
American Legislature, a proposition to give 
suffrage to single women and widows 
would receive less support than a bill en- 
franchising all women. We shall watch 
the perplexities of our English friends 
with much interest and sympathy. 








—_oo—— 

Historical Pageant next Thursday at 
1P. M. 
they will all be sold. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., APRIL 28, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Enclosed, find stamps for leaflets on 
‘“*Woman’s Right to Preach.” Rev. A. P. 
Funkhauser, of Harrisonburg, is a dele- 
gate to the National Conference of the 
United Brethren, which meets about May 
Ist. He will discuss the question of 
women preachers. As Mr. Funkhauser 
is not fully decided how to vote, we want 
to throw all the light we can on the ques- 





Secure tickets immediately, or ' 


tion, and should like to have the tracts | 


sent as soon as possible to Mrs. Kate G. 
aul, Harrisonburg, Va. 

You will see from my recent letter to 
| you, about the Local Option Campaign in 
| which the ladies of this town are very 
| active, and by this call for information 
about woman preachers, that Harrison- 
burg is a lively little town, where the 
| female element is disposed to assert itself. 

In Lynchburg, I have been much inter- 
ested lately in one phase of the woman 
question. Some months ago, the Rey. Mr. 
Pearson, a Presbyterian revivalist of 
| some note, conducted a series of religious 
meetings here, which excited much inter- 
est and were attended by crowds of people 
of all denominations. Mr. Pearson was 
accompanied by his wife, who also held 
| services which were largely attended. 

Mrs. Pearson’s services were called ‘*Bible 
| Readings.”” They were held in the lec- 
ture-room of the church, and only ladies 
and children were admitted. Large audi- 
ences attended her meetings, and were 
greatly edified. She advised that some 
lady in the church should continue the 
Her mantle accord- 
——,, a very 


| work after she left. 
ingly fell on 
clever and cultivated woman, who was 
for many years a much respected teacher 
inthecity. Thislady has for some months, 
indeed, ever since Mrs. Pearson's visit, 
taught a Bible class, so called, among the 
ladies of the city. ‘There are about twen- 
ty-five regular members of the class, often 
more. Church lines are ignored in the 
great interest excited by the method in 








| which the Scriptures are taught. It is 


said that one Episcopal lady told her 
pastor she ‘thad hitherto been taught 
about the church, now she was learning 
about the Bible.”” The class meets on 
Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock in the 
lecture-room. The lady who conducts the 
meeting, opens the exercises with prayer. 
She then discusses the lesson assigned, 
asking or answering questions. ‘The 
meeting usually occupies an hour, some- 
times more. 

It is possible that one of the city clergy- 
men could inspire sufficient interest among 
twenty-five or thirty ladies, most of them 
heads of households, mothers and wives, 
to induce them to attend a week-day 
meeting regularly for months to study the 
Scriptures; but I have never heard of 
one of them doing anything of the kind. 
When asked if any men were admitted to 
the service, the lady teacher, who might 
object to seeing her name in print, an- 
swered very decidedly ‘‘no,’’ adding that 
she thought it would be very wrong and 
unscriptural to allow men or even ‘ta man” 
to hear her pray “in public.” In the 
North, this lady, who is very well qualified 
by natural gifts and education to instruct 
others, would probably be called a ‘“‘lec- 
turer” or “‘preacher”’. She would talk 
from a pulpit or platform, and perhaps, 
instead of the audience being limited to 
women and children, some persons of the 
masculine gender would be permitted to 
hear her discourse. Doubtless they would 
be benefited if so privileged. 

All this reminds one irresistibly of an | 
ancient rhyme, ‘‘Strange that such differ- 
ence there should be,” etc.; and also 
recalls the never-to-be-worn-out story of 
Dr. Lardner and the steamship. Like 
John Brown’s spirit, we are ‘‘marching 
on” down in ole Virginny, and are sure to 
“vet there” after a while. 

Yours for the Cause, 





OrRRA LANGHORNE. | 


UNDER ORDERS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


At the recent Sociable and Supper of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association, 
Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, who was 
an invited guest, delighted all present by 
the following amusing poem: 


I have never “taken orders” in ecclesiastic speech, 

Though I sometimes come to Providence to give a 
little preach ; 

But I’m under orders here to-night and must the 
music face, 

For they come from Queen Elizabeth, whose after- 
name is Chace. 


They are very arbitrary and are something in this 
line: 

“Be sure thee brings some verses tnat shall wit and 
sense combine, 

And if thee disappoints me and does not toe the 
mark, 

I shall—” she paused expressively,—her meaning 
was n’t dark. 


I did n’t dare to hesitate or say that I would not, 

But gulped my little feelings and accepted on the 
spot, 

Resolved, in case you failed to laugh at any jokes I 
try, 

My sentiments should be as well adapted to a ery. 


The toast to stimulate me with would paralyze Tom 
Hood 

Or Holmes or Austin Dobson, be they funny as 
they could, 

For in “woman suffrage” what is there, dear sex 
the better half, 

To twine a humorous verse upon, or galvanize a 
laugh? 

If I were unregenerate, or up to wicked games, 

I could offer ancient “chestnuts” all about strong. 
minded dames, 

But it is n’t very funny for creation’s lords to speak 

In a way to show by contrast that the mind of man 
is weak. 

If I understand the sentiment allotted to my share 

I have to prove by logie that one does n’t make a 
pair, 

And that equity forbids a man, because he wears 
a coat, 

To monopolize the power that reposes in a vote. 


I have n't travelled through this world for fifty years 
or more 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mary B. Russert, a sister of the Sir 
Charles Russell who has made so eloquent a 


defence of Parnell, was the pioneer Sister 


of Mercy on the Pacific coast. She came 


| to California from Ireland in 1854. She has 


at present under her charge a hospital, a 


Francisco. 


Magdalen asylum, and schools near San 





Without observing customs most defective at the | 


core; 

It’s a very aggravating thing and does the spirit vex, 

To see a man outweigh his wife just on account of 
sex. 

No matter if she has the sense, the foresight and 
the thrift, 


The gumption that knows how to give the family a | 


lift, 

While her liege lord is spending time and cash on 
sports and drink, 

Society calls him the head, although he does n’t think. 


The thing is topsy-turvy now, and governments must 
lop 

That put the brightest minds beneath, the stupidest 
on top; 

The laws are always in a mix and Justice “goes it 
blind”’ ; 

It must be so with men in front and women all 
behind. 


What work the lawyers have to do to make the law 
seem right, 

Based not on freedom to the race, but on the ground 
of might! 

There’s always some one getting wronged and crying 
for relief, 

And Justice is not only blind but also stony deaf. 

Now take Rhode Island, if you please, a case that’s 
near at hand, 

Which makes up in importance what it seems to lack 


in land; 

The women made it pass a law to close the vile 
saloon, 

But the men, ah me, they fail to see or execute the 
boon. 


What nonsense to repeal a law because officials fail 

To do the duty that they’ve sworn—how easy swears 
a male— 

But let the women choose the mayors, the sheriffs 
and the cops, 

I'll wager ten to one that they will close the liquor 
shops. 


The bummers then that live on steals and on elec- 
tions thrive 

Will have to seek a larger State to vote their “blocks 
of five,” 

And women will economy to public functions bring, 

While taxes will decrease one-half in the coming 
time I sing. 


’Twill make a difference in the church and legislative 
hall, 

The ministers will find a way to re-interpret Paul, 

The legislators—women half—will know a better 
plan 

On which to base their laws which now are only made 
for man. 


And in the home, most wonderful the change that 
shall appear, 

And wondering eyes appreciate the size of woman’s 
sphere, 

When partnership in marriage means a downright 
equal share, 


| And husbands scorn to grasp the ease and leave their 


wives the care. 


Upon the intellectual side what joy shall bless the 


twain! 

Vide the Princess, Tennyson, I won’t repeat the 
strain; 

| It is a dream that yet shall be when sex shall know 

no curse, 

And every wife a pocket have with an independent 
purse. 

The day will come. Perhaps you think ’t will be here 
ere I cease, 

And when a song to preaching turns, ’tis time to hold 
one’s peace ; 

And if you’re bored, don’t scowl! at me because the 
matter palls, . 

But shake instead your gory locks at our friend from 
Vailey Falls. 

April 23, 1889. Ww. L. G. 


| gists of many people. 


Mrs. 8. A. UNDERWOOD, in the Religio- 


| Philosophical Journal, makes a strong pro- 


test against the dictum of a Chicago paper, 
that in good society a married woman must 
always be addressed as Mrs. John Jones, 
never as Mrs. Mary Jones. Mrs. Under- 
wood calls the complete merging of the 
wife’s name in the husband’s ‘‘a relic of 
barbarism, and the symbol ofa crude civil- 
ization.” 

Miss “MuRFREE (Charles Egbert.Crad- 
dock) was an invalid as a child, and it is 
said that her mother used to comfort her 
for her inability to play out-doors with 
the other children by saying, ‘‘Never 
mind, my dear; if you can’t play as the 
others do, you can do one thing which 
they can’t do; youcan spell Popocatepetl, 
and they can’t.” 

ELLA S. LEONARD and CAROLINE G. 
LINGLE, two Vassar girls, went to Atlan- 
tic Highlands, N. Y., bought out a sickly 
newspaper, revived it, and are now doing 
a flourishing business. They not only do 
all the literary work of the paper, but 
manage a large job printing establishment. 
The New York reporter who visited the 
office remarked upon its unnatural cleanli- 
ness and almost sinful air of comfort. 

Miss H. CHEWINGS, a member of the 
Woman Suffrage League of South Austra- 
lia, has had thousands of copies of Rev. 
C. C. Harrah's tract, “Jesus the Emanci- 
pator of Woman,” printed, and has sent it 
to nearly all the clergymen of South Aus- 
tralia, at her own expense. The Sydney 
Dawn says: **This sermon has had a pow- 
erful influence in favor of woman’s rights, 
wherever it has circulated.” 

FRANCES E. WILLARD and other W. C. 
T. U. women ure to be sned by the State 
of Illinois because of their alleged ‘‘seiz- 
ure” of the National ‘lemperance Hospi- 
tal last January. ‘The Voice says: “Here 
are some facts that make woman suffra- 
Miss Willard is to 


| be sued under laws which she has no voice 


in framing or changing, before a bench 
and a jury on which no woman is per- 


| mitted to serve.” 





Mrs. LAURA M. Jonns, president of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, 
will be present at the annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation the last week in May. Mrs. Johns 
is a pleasing speaker, and will describe, as 
an eve-witness, the practical results of the 
women's vote in Kansas, a subject in 
which all are interested. Mrs. Johns 
could accept a few engagements to lecture 
in Massachusetts or New York. Her ad- 
dress is Salina, Kans, 


Mrs. C. O. WINGER has 
constable of Herman, Minn. 
Hobart writes to the Minneapolis Pro- 
Age: “Several of our  white- 
ribbon women are making most eflicient 
county superintendents of schools, and 
everywhere women are coming to be rec- 
ognized as competent, trusty public ser- 
vants, and proving by their fidelity and 
ability the fitness of intelligent and edu- 


been elected 
Mrs. H. A. 


gressive 


| cated women for citizenship, with all the 


responsibilities it involves. And why 
should not intelligence, education and 
morality be made tests of office-holding 
and citizenship, in a country like ours? 
Were it so, how much safer would the 
foundations of our government be!” 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National Superin- 
tendent of Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion, has received an official invitation to be 
present at the National Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, May 23, to witness the closing 
exercises of the course of instruction in 
scientific temperance, which is to be a re- 
view of the work of the cadets in this 
branch during the year. The medical in- 
spector has forwarded to Mrs. Hunt sam- 
ples of the questions on this topic which 
the students are required to answer. They 
seem to indicate that the subject is taught 
thoroughly and in the right spirit. This 
means much to the future of our Navy, 
where clear brains and steady nerves are 
so essential. It will gladden the hearts of 
the mothers of those beys that their sons 
are receiving a knowledge of the nature of 
alcoho] and alcoholic drinks, to fortify 
them against the drink temptations inci- 
dent to a naval life. 
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SHALL WOMEN’S CLUBS DISCUSS POLITICS} 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., MARCH 30, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

Seeing that you give in your report of 
the Sorosis Convention a short notice of 
remarks made by me, it would not be in- 
appropriate, and would be but justice to 
myself, for me to give my reasons for 
holding the opinion that the questions of 
religion and politics should not be tabooed 
in women’s clubs, and why I thought it 
right te speak of it on that occasion. 

The call to the convention reads: .. . 
“A delegate from your club is cordially 
invited to be its representative, and assist, 
by a report of your methods and their re- 
sults, in furthering the aims of the conven- 
tion.” A brief statement was then made 
of these aims. I paid Sorosis the compli- 
ment of thinking that the avowed purpose 
of the call was genuine. If my remarks 
gave offence to any sensitive member, I 
am sorry from my heart, though I cannot 
say I regret having given an honest opin- 
ion on an important subject. 

Two vital questions are, What is relig- 
ion? and What is politics? 

Religion is the means by which the soul 
seeks to unite itself with its Creator. 

Politics is the science of government, 
and the means by which men endeavor to 
perform their duties to their fellow-men. 

So great are these two questions that in 
them are involved all others of which the 
mind can conceive. ‘he authority for 
this assertion can be found in Matt. 22: 
34—41: 

‘‘But when the Pharisees had heard that he 


had put the Sadducees to silence, they were 
gathered together. Then one of them, which was 





are weak because you bound them in swad- 
dling-clothes, and have not allowed the 
limbs freedom of movement, which is the 
only means of increasing their strength. 
Remove the swaddling-clothes wholly, and 
see what vigor will quickly follow.” 
Other women say: “Do not remove all the 
bands at once; only those from the arms. 
Should you remove all the bands, these 
foolish women, not appreciating how 
weak they are, would stand upright, and 
try to walk, and there would be danger of 
their falling.” Very true, there ig always 
danger of a child’s falling when just be- 
ginning to walk; but death is not often 
the result. 

Is it not possible for women at once to 
do away with all the artificial and arbitra- 
ry limitations which impede the vigorous 
growth and symmetrical development of 
our sex? Surely the obstacles which na- 
ture presents are all-sufficient, and we 
may trust God to deal wisely with « His 
children. He needs not any interference 
from us. L. C. FRENCH. 


—¢ oe——__—__- 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 3, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


women’s colleges one has been added re- 
cently of special interest to the readers of 
the JOURNAL. New Englanders may 
think there was no lack of educational ad- 
vantages for women already existing; but 


| all parts of the country are not so well 


a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him, 
and saying, ‘Master, which is the great command- | 


ment in the law?’ Jesus said unto him, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 


and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. | 


This is the first and great commandment. 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.’ ” 

Can this enlightened Nineteenth Century 
find, in all the vast fields of science, litera- 
ture and art, any other subject than these 
two? What are science and literature and 
art? Science discovers the laws of the 
material world, and searches for the great 
first cause. Literature discloses the mind, 
giving form to its ideas concerning God 
and man. Art reveals the soul and its like- 
ness to its Creator. How is it possible to 
study and discuss these subjects with any 
pleasure or profit, and yet ignore the vital, 
animating principle which gives to each 
vigor, health and beauty? 

The reason why I make my protest 
against this interdict imposed by several 
prominent women’s clubs upon their mem- 
bers, is that it is in line with that tyranny 
which, in all past ages, has prevented the 
fullest development of woman, by saying, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

“And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with her; and he did 
eat.” 

Poor Eve! she wanted to be wise; but 
she did not desire to be the only wise one 
in the family; she gave also unto her hus- 
band. The serpent, the most subtle of all 
the beasts, seemed to know which of the 
two most desired knowledge. We cannot 
defend Eve for her disobedience and theft, 
but do we not sympathize with her keenly 
in her desire for more knowledge? And 
how severely she has been punished and 
her daughters, even down to the present 
time! The husband, with whom she had 
generously shared the fruit that was to 
make them wise, did not hesitate on the 
very first opportunity to drop the réle of 
protector and turn State’s evidence. Here 
he got the upper hand over woman and 
has kept it ever since. He has been 
afraid she would want more knowledge 
and get into more mischief, and so he has 
put limitations here, there and every- 
where; physical, mental and moral limi- 
tations. Forty years ago, a few women 
who had somehow become good and brave 
and strong in spite of these limitations, 
feeling that Eve’s daughters had been suf- 


‘ ficiently punished for their mother’s sin, 


gave voice to the feeling of injustice with- 
in them, and asked that these limitations 
be removed. Since that time many wom- 
en and some men have joined in making 
the demand that justice be done to women, 
and they be given the same liberty as men 
to develop the powers God has given, 
But, it is asked, do all women want this 
liberty? Alas, the answer must be ‘‘No.” 
Many have all their lives worn the bonds, 
and think they would be uncomfortable 
without them. Others do not think wom- 
en are yet prepared for perfect freedom. 
They may wade in the shallow streams of 
literature, but they must learn how to 
swim before they go near the deep waters 
of religion and politics. Can a full-grown 
person learn to swim in water a foot deep? 
How long, oh, how long is the world to 
treat women as babies? They have been 
bound in swaddling-clothes from birth, 
and the world that has bound them cries: 


Look how weak they are!” Those brave 


women, forty years ago, said: ‘‘Yes, they 


And | 





favored in that respect as Massachusetts. 
The new Women’s College of Baltimore 
meets a need that was becoming daily 
more clearly recognized. Before last Sep- 
tember there were no real collegiate ad- 
vantages for women south of Philadelphia. 
‘True, Baltimore is only three hours’ ride 





mesa ot Doers uate in 


medicine and a giene who 
has fitted herself by study in best in- 
stitutions of Rod Batape. 


6. Graduation and the degree of B. A. 
whenever the required work is satisfacto- 
i completed, without regard to number 
of years. 

- A Christian atmosphere free from 
narrow sectarianism. 

8. Buildings erected specially for its 
purposes, containing the most modern ap- 
pliances, commodious, cheerful, airy and 
elegant. 

9. All these in an educational centre 
furnished with libraries, art-rooms and 
facilities for lectures and concerts of the 
highest class. 

Physical training is to be one of the 
prominent features of the work. A beau- 
tiful building, a memorial gift from one of 
the corporators, is devoted to this pur- 
pose. Fitted up with the most approved 
apparatus, and containing a walking track 
and a swimming pool, it will compare 
favorably with anything of the kind in 
the country. The gymnasium is in charge 
of Dr. Alice T. Hall, a graduate of Welles- 
ley, who has studied the subject of physi- 
cal training thoroughly, not only in 
America, but in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Dr. Hall is also the lecturer on 


| human physiology and hygiene. 
To the constantly increasing number of | 


| according to the old class system. 


The college curriculum is not arranged 
While 
the courses are such as to require from 


| the average student four years, yet the 


from Bryn Mawr, but that three hours | 


might make all the difference between col- 
lege and no college for many a girl. And 
even if the two colleges were much nearer 
each other, there would still be work for 
both. Five years ago there were in Balti- 
more, it is said on good authority, not 
half a dozen women who were college 
graduates. The Bryn Mawr Preparatory 
School wakened the ambition in many 
minds, and was the entering wedge for the 
idea of collegiate education for women in 
this conservative city. ‘There was a wel- 


come ready for the new college, as its in- | 


augural exercises and its present roll of 
students show. 
The college was established under the 


there is nothing sectarian in its policy. 
Its scope is to be that of a thorough full- 
grade college, and its degrees conferred to 
be equivalent to those of the best colleges 
in the land. 

The president, Wm. H. Hopkins, form- 
erly president of St. John’s College, An- 


apolis, is a man fitted both by nature | sites : 
mapelle, is 6 man os yy ame | supply facilities for general reading or | 


and experience for his work; and the men 
and women on the staff of instruction 
have been trained in the best institutions 
in this country and abroad. Coming, as 
they do, from New England, the West and 
the South, and from over the seas, they 
bring with them to the work a wide range 
of experience, and are representatives of 
a variety of educational systems, as a re- 


time to be given is left to her own choice, 
She may do the work leisurely, or may, if 
health permits, and the faculty approve, 
complete her studies in shorter time. 

There is no college dormitory, but stu- 
dents are placed in private families accord- 
ing to the wishes of friends, or in one of 
the ‘‘College Homes,”’ under the personal 
oversight of members of the faculty, if de- 
sired. 
of the college too much cannot be said. 
The following is quoted from words writ- 
ten before the opening of the new institu- 
tion: 

‘*Baltimore possesses advantages for the 


| higher education of women worthy of 


consideration. ‘The mildness of its win- 
ters contrasts greatly with the severe cli- 
mates of the North and West, the remark- 
able healthfulness of the western shore of 
Maryland is conceded, while the low death- 
rate of the city indicates an excellent san- 
itary condition. ‘The tone of cultivated 


| society and its attitude towards morality 
| and religion compare favorably with other 


auspices of the Methodist church, but respected and observed. One of the 


| every department. 


large cities. It is a city of churches, 
which, representing all denominations, 
furnish needful means for religious culture 
and Christian work. The Lord’s Day is 
reat 
universities of the land, the Johns Hopkins, 


| affords rare opportunities, through attend- 


ance upon its lectures, for acquiring the 
views of the most eminent specialists in 
The excellent libraries 


| of the Peabody Institute and the Maryland 


Historical Society, the Mercantile, Bar, 
Medical, Chirurgical and Pratt Free Pub- 





| 


| 


Of the advantages of the situation | 





lic Libraries (aggregating, with the Uni- 
versity Library, over 300,000 volumes), | 


| special investigation; while the proximity | 


| other institutions of national importance.” 


sult of which is to be expected for the | 


new institution a management upon the 
broadest and most unprejudiced principles. 


woman suffrage has still, by some people, 
| been considered on trial in Kansas,—as an 


The hopes and the purposes of the college | 


were well expressed in the inaugural ad- 
dress delivered by President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University : 


This is to be a place for the liberal ed- 
ucation of women. The phrase has a 
familiar ring, but lam not sure that we 
are agreed as to what it means. Is this 
college to be like — for young men? 
It ought to be much better. Is it to bea 
place for professional training? I have 
heard no such intimation. Is it to teach 
handicrafts, with reference to livelihood? 
I suppose not. Is it to produce pedants or 
blue-stockings? The nineteenth century 
forbids. Is it a place where women will 
be so trained that all their charms will be 
lost? ‘Angels and ministers of grace” 
forefend! What, then, will this college 
be? Tro what should a liberal education 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury lead? What ought the scholars here 
trained by a long course of study to bear 
away as they receive their diplomas? I 
answer: 

1. Sound, healthy, active bodies. 

2. Good mental habits. 

3. Stores of useful knowledge. 

4. Love of literature, music and art. 

5. Love of nature. 

6. Aptitude for the work and play of 
life. 

7. Confirmation in ideality. 

What the college has to offer, as stated 
in its prospectus, is as follows: 


1. A full collegiate course for young 
women prepared to take it. 

2. _— courses to young women of 
suitable age and qualifications. 

3. Courses in art and music under the 
ablest instructors, alone or in combination 
with literary or scientific studies. 

4. For the present, an opportunity to 
prepare, in sub-collegiate classes and under 
the supervision of the faculty, for the col- 
legiate course. 

. Facilities for physical training under 
the direction of a competent instructor 
acting under the superintendence of a 


| last, which even some of the most ardent 





of Washington adds a still longer list of | 
libraries, museums, galleries of art, and | 

G. 
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MUNICIPAL ELECTION IN KANSAS. 


LINCOLN, KAN., APRIL 19, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Up to this spring’s municipal election, 





experiment. But the election week before 
friends of woman suffrage have looked for- 
umphantly, and has settled for all time be- 
yond question that Kansas women will 
vote when they have the privilege, and 
ward to as the crucial test, has passed tri- 
vote with quite as good judgment as men 
do and more conscientiously. 

I do not believe that women are less par- 
tisan than men, but nine-tenths of all 
women will always weigh a man’s moral 
fitness for an office along with his other 
qualifications; and as between the party 
candidate without such fitness, and the in- 
dependent or other party candidate with 
it, you may safely count on their vote for 
the latter. Those who manipulate the 
party machines, if wise, will hereafter rec- 
ognize this truth in choosing candidates 
for municipal offices in Kansas. That the 
dominant party tickets were defeated in 
several Republican strongholds last week 
is due to the fact that this peculiarity of 
the average woman voter was forgotten or 
ignored in the party caucuses. In ourown 
little city of Lincoln, the Republicans 
wisely considered the matter and placed 
upon their ticket for councilmen three 
radical temperance men, men “the women 
will vote for,” and relied upon them to 
carry through their candidate for mayor. 
They were not disappointed. The people’s 
ticket, while composed of equally good 
business men, lacked the radical temper- 
ance element of the majority of the Repub- 
lican candidates for councilmen, and the 
mayor and temperance councilmen on the 
Republican ticket were elected. 

The- big-city- bad-women-will-vote-and- 
the-good-women-will-stay-away-from-the- 





polls bugaboo is again vanquished—quite 


annihilated, in fact, this time. Topeka, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Atchison and Fort 
Scott all elected the tickets which were 
understood to represent the best elements 
and needed reforms in city government. 
The same is true of a large number of 
smaller cities; Junction City, Salina, Ells- 
worth, Hiawatha, Brookville, Florence, 
Smith Center and Beloit are already heard 
from. In Ellsworth the contest was es- 
pecially spirited, the women turning out 
en masse aud electing a mayor pledged, if 
elected, to close up the billiard halls, bag- 
nios, and other disreputable places. In 
Concordia the contest was equally severe, 
and upon exactly the same issue; but I am 
reliably informed that the women there 


they elected mayor under his promise to 
rid the city of its plague spots. The Capi- 
tal Commonwealth, the State paper, esti- 
mates the women’s vote to be at least 
double what it was two years ago. In 
some cities it is three times as large. In 





signed to benefit an inferior class (as w. 
are politically), no one was found suff. 
ciently interested in its success to demang 
a‘‘call” of the House when the bill wa; 
reached, and while the vote stood ayes 36 
noes 22, It yet lacked 18 of the require 
number, of whom there were 20 Republi. 
cans and 16 Democrats in favor, and 17 
Democrats and 5 Republicans against. 
We shall vote in California upon the 
same terms as men within four years, | 
am certain of it. The majority of ou, 
people are in favor of equal suffrage, and 
the most exasperating thought of al! js 
that we had a majority in both branches 
of the late Legislature, at any time, if the 


| matter could have been brought to a vote: 
are likely to be disappointed in the man | ; 


Lincoln, a third-class city, 61 women voted | 


two years ago, 90 last year, 165 this year, 
and our population is no larger than it was 
two years ago. More women have been 
elected to office this year, although they 
are not seeking it. Oskaloosa vindicated 
the ability of her woman mayor and coun- 
cil to govern, and endorsed their adminis- 
tration by re-electing all of them. Bald- 
win City, Rossville, and Cottonwood Falls 


have also each elected a woman mayor and | 


council, and the last two have gone still 
farther and elected women police judges. 
In Topeka Mrs. Harriet A. Birchmore and 
Mrs. A. D. Matson were elected members 
of the school board. Lyons elected four 
women to the school board—Mrs. Julia E. 
Smith, Mrs. T. Luce, Mrs. Josie J. Taylor 
and Mrs. Ida Harper. 

The reports from the cities where women 


| happy by the gifts of his friends. 


but the apathy of our friends contributed 
as much to our defeat as the hostility of 
our enemies. However, there will be ap- 
other election next year, and I intend to 
enter into the campaign from the begin. 
ning, and work to defeat any and every 
candidate for legislative office who is op- 
posed to woman suffrage. 
LAURA DE FORCE GORDON. 


= ee 
THANKS! 


The article published in the Womay’s 
JOURNAL, a few weeks ago, asking aid in 
purchasing an invalid chair for a crippled 
boy, has elicited so many generous re- 
sponses, that the chair has materialized, 
and the donors are entitled to the most 
cordial thanks. 

One promising lad will be made very 
Letters 
and money were received from 


_Mrs. Rockefeller, New York; Albert Wilcox, 
New York ; Grace B. Blackwell, Elizabeth, N. J.; 


| Lida A. Churchill and M. Louie Connolly, Val. 


| ley Falls, R. I.; Mrs. C. A. Jo 
| Haven, Conn. 


Mann, New 
Also from “Ida,’’ Roann, Ind.; 


| A King’s Daughter, Riverside, Ill.; A King’s 


were candidates all agree on two points, | 


viz. : that the candidates were all eminent- 


ly qualified for the office, and that the best | 


eople, both men and women, supported | 
ig ee | wants of the unfortunate. 


them. ANNA C. WAIT. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE POSTPONED IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
The many letters of congratulation I 
have received during the past two weeks 





over the supposed passage of a school suf- , 


frage bill by the California Legislature, 

which adjourned March 16, have increased 

my disappointment at its postponement. 
Early in the session I went to Sacra- 


mento, and drafted bills in duplicate allow- , 


ing women citizens of California to vote at 
all elections held in the State, also other 


bills permitting them to vote at all school | 
elections and municipal elections, and se- | 
cured their introduction in both branches | 


of the Legislature. The general and mu- 
nicipal suffrage bills were promptly re- 
ported back to the Senate from the respec- 
tive committees to which each had been 
referred, with a recommendation that they 
‘do pass.”” The school suffrage bill was 
held by the committee on education until 
almost the close of the session, but was 
then reported back favorably. 
meantime the general suffrage bill had 
been defeated by a failure to obtain the 
required number of votes, although receiv- 
ing a majority vote, both direct, and on 
reconsideration. The municipal suffrage 
bill shared the same fate, although re- 
ceiving a much larger vote, and had there 
been a ‘‘call”’ of the Senate, so that all our 
friends could have voted, that measure 
would have been carried by the required 
number of votes. Following is the action 
had upon the school suffrage bill, which 


| ans and Army Nurses. 


I copy from the Senate Journal of Thurs- | 


day, March 14, 1889: 


Senate Bill No. 399—An Act to enable women 
to vote at elections for school officers and in mat- 
ters pertaining solely to schools, and to qualify 
them to hold all educational offices. 

Bill having been read first time, was read sec- 
ond time, considered engrossed, read third time, 
and passed by the following vote : 

Ayves—Messrs. Banks, Fogg Bowers, Brice- 
land, Byrnes, Caminetti, Conklin, Crandall, De 
Long, Dizon, Dray, Goucher, Heacock, Hinshaw, 
Jones, Langford, McComas, McGowan, Murphy, 
Sprague, White, Williams, Wilson and Yell—24. 

Nors—Messrs. Britt, Flint, Greely, Hamill, 
McDonald, Roth and Spellacy—7. 

Title read and approved. 

Mr. Williams gave notice that, on to-morrow, 
he would move to reconsider the vote whereby 
Senate Bill 399 passed the Senate. 

The names of Democrats are in italics; 
eleven Democrats and thirteen Republi- 
cans voted for the bill; five Democrats 
and one Republican voted against it. 
Williams (Democrat), however, was bitter- 
ly opposed to woman suffrage of any de- 
gree, and voted ‘“taye” for reconsidera- 
tion, and to his hostility we undoubtedly 
owe our defeat. The motion to reconsider 
detained the bill in the Senate until Satur- 
day morning, which was the last day of 
the session, and it required a two-thirds 
vote of all the members elected to suspend 
the constitutional provision requiring all 
bills to be read at length on three several 
days. Notwithstanding the discouraging 
outlook, as soon as the bill was sent to the 
Assembly, I set about polling the votes, 
and succeeded in obtaining fifty-four votes 
promised in favor of the bill when it could 


be taken up. But, like all legislation de- 





Daughter, Orange, N. J 

It seems beautiful that there is so much 
genuine kindness in the world, and that 
even strangers are ready to minister to the 
May the day 
be hastened when good people will all 
unite in overthrowing the monster in- 
temperance, which is the cause of so 
much misery. 

Can we destroy the evil by giving it 
leave to exist, by taking a revenue from 
the vices of the people? 


SARAH M. PERKINS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


—t e+ 
WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


OAKLAND, CAL., APRIL 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The 6th of April will always be a red 
letter day in the annals of the California 
W. R. C., for this was the date of the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of their Home for 
the Destitute Dependents of Union Veter- 
No more charn- 
ing spot could have been chosen than 
Evergreen for a home for the women who 
served their country so faithfully in her 
hour of peril. Their heroic deeds will be 
“ever green” in our hearts and will ripple 





| in song and story down the stream of 
In the 


Time. 

A. Cadwalader, of San José, gave the 
land for the site, nearly six acres seven 
miles from San José. It commands a fine 
view of the surrounding country, and is 
situated in the centre of rich fruit lands. 
Elizabeth D’Arcy Kinne, president W. R. C. 
Home Association, in her annual report 
said : 

‘To the corps in the department much 
credit is due for financial assistance given 
and interest manifested in the Home. 
Thirty-eight corps having contributed 4 
sum amounting to $4,171.60, while from 
private individuals and entertainments 
$6,697.40 has been received, making 4 
total of $10,869. While the donation of a 
single dollar has been, and will continue 
to be, as gratefully received as larger con- 
tributions, we chronicle the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Farington, of San Jose, Mrs. 
Leland Stanford and Mrs. Charles Crocker, 


| of San Francisco, of $1,000 each; and of 


ex-Mayor Spencer, of Los Angeles, Emm 
MecCruley and. S. Gertrude Smyth, of $100 
each.” 

Since then the State Legislature has ap- 
propriated $25,000. Gov. Waterman, when 
signing the bill, regretted that a larger 
sum had not been asked and obtained for 
so noble a cause. The people of San Jose 
have contributed $2,500. 

The architect’s plans of the Home show 
a commodious two-story and basement 
structure with tower and flagstaff, and 4 
wide veranda on one side, where these ut- 
enrolled, un-uniformed veterans may enjoy 
the delightful surroundings. Nothing is 
too good for them or their heroic brothers 
of the battlefield. They should all be 
housed and fed, and crowned with the 
deathless love and gratitude of sixty mil- 
lions of people. The laying of the corner- 
stone was impressive and solemn. Sitting 
under the flag, upon a large platform, weré 
the Grand Lodge of Masons, the Home 
Association and invited guests. 

Our journey home was as joyous 
happy hearts could make it, and we are 


SS 


counting the day 
again, when “‘all 
wide the portals 
Home the widov 
those “angels of 


purses. 
Past Pres. and Cor. § 
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ampaign from the begin- 
to defeat any and every 
gislative office who is op- 
suffrage. 
TRA DE FORCE GORDOv. 
oe 


THANKS! 


ublished in the Woman's 
weeks ago, asking aid in 
ivalid chair for a crippled 
<d sO many generous re- 
1e chair has materialized, 
are entitled to the most 





g lad will be made very 
fts of hisfriends. Letters 
» received from 

» New York; Albert Wilcox, 
B. Blackwell, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
and M. Louie Connolly, Val- 
Mrs. C. A. Joy Mann, New 
so from “Ida,’’ Roann, Ind.; 
, renee, Ill.; A King’s 


‘iful that there is so much 
ss in the world, and that 
re ready to minister to the 
nfortunate. May the day 
hen good people will all 
rowing the monster in- 
lich is the cause of so 


oy the evil by giving it 
yy taking a revenue from 
people ? 

SARAH M. PERKINS. 
0. 
—+o+ 


; RELIEF CORPS. 


», CAL., APRIL 17, 1889. 
ournal : 

pril will always be a red 
annals of the California 
s was the date of the lay- 
-stone of their Home for 
pendents of Union Veter- 
Yurses. No more charm- 
have been chosen than 
home for the women who 
intry so faithfully in her 
Their heroic deeds will be 
our hearts and will ripple 
ry down the stream of 


r, of San José, gave the 
e, nearly six acres seven 
fosé. It commands a fine 
rounding country, and is 
sntre of rich fruit lands. 
y Kinne, president W. R. C. 
on, in her annual report 


in the department much 
financial assistance given 
anifested in the Home. 
‘ps having contributed a 
to $4,171.60, while from 
als and entertainments 
een received, making 4 

While the donation of a 
} been, and will continue 
ly received as larger con- 
chronicle the contribu- 
ngton, of San Jose, Mrs. 
and Mrs. Charles Crocker, 
, of $1,000 each; and of 
r, of Los Angeles, Emma 
, Gertrude Smyth, of $100 


State Legislature has ap- 
0. Gov. Waterman, when 
_ regretted that a larger 
1asked and obtained for 
The people of San Jose 
$2,500. 
plans of the Home show 
wo-story and basement 
ower and flagstaff, and 4 
one side, where these un- 
rmed veterans may enjoy 
iroundings. Nothing is 
1 or their heroic brother’ 
d. They should all be 
-and crowned with the 
i gratitude of sixty mil- 
The laying of the corner- 
siveand solemn. Sitting 
on a large platform, were 
e of Masons, the Home 
nvited guests. 
jome was as joyous 4° 
ald make it, and we are 
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the days until we can go there 
wn “all is finished,” and swing 
wide the portals and welcome to their 
Home the widows of our veterans and 
those “angels of the battlefield”—army 
purses. 8. GERTRUDE SMYTH, 
Past Pres. and Cor. Sec'y Appomattor Corps No. & 
W. R. C. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM MICHIGAN. 


Bay City, MicH., APRIL 22, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The House Judiciary Committee of the 
Michigan Legislature on Friday afternoon 
reported unanimously in favor of the bill 
granting municipal suffrage to women. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham and Mrs. Harriet 
A. Cook, of Grand Rapids, with myself, 
spent the week in canvassing and working 
for a favorable report. As this is the 








sixth consecutive Legislature to consider | 


the bill, and the first time a unanimous re- 
port in favor has been given, we are much 
encouraged. As soon as the report was 
made a page quietly made his way to the 
respective desk of the members of the 
judiciary committee and laid thereon a 
rose, to which was attached by a yellow 
ribbon a card inscribed ‘*Hon. , Com- 
pliments of the Michigan E. 8. A.,” and 
shortly thereafter each man had donned 
his rose and our colors, wearing both with 
apparent pride and satisfaction. The 
committee is composed of seven members, 
uble lawyers, every one. Mesdames Cook, 
Ketcham and I return to Lansing to-mor- 
row, in accordance with our motto, ‘‘Neith- 
er delay nor rest.” May S. KNAGGs. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue INSANE IN ForEIGN Countries. By Wil- 
liam F, Letchworth, President of the New York 
State Board of Charities. 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. $3.00. 


This large and beautiful octavo volume 
of nearly four hundred pages is not only 
fine in a literary and artistic sense, but a 
most valuable compilation of facts ascer- 
tained by personal visitation, concerning 
the past and present treatment of the 
insane in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
many countries of Europe, including 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. 
Various ‘‘colonies”’ for the insane are also 
described; such as Clermont, Fitz James, 
and Villers in France and Gheel in Bel- 
gium. The Provincial Asylum of Alt 
Scherbitz in Prussia is the subject of a 
special chapter. An immense body of de- 
tailed information is followed by a sum- 
mary, giving the author’s conclusions 
drawn from these examinations and from 
other more extended investigations. 

Few subjects are so important as the 
care and cure of the insane. A vast num- 
ber of men and women in every country, 
a number apparently growing as civili- 
zation grows, with minds deranged or 
defective, require wise and humane treat- 
ment. The old superstition which re- 
garded insanity as a demoniacal possession 
has given place to more rational views. 
Diseases of the brain are as purely physical 
as diseases of the lungs or liver. The 
horrible cruelty and neglect which were 
the lot of the insane within a century in 
every land, have been gradually replaced 
by humane treatment. It seems almost 
incredible that ‘during the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century the state of the insane 
poor was one of universal wretcheduess 
and neglect.’”’ In 1722, an insane old 
woman was publicly burned as a witch in 
Loth. In Inverness an underground dun- 
geon was used as a mad-house until its 
last miserable inmate was literally de- 
voured by rats. In Bethlem Hospital, 
early in the present century, lunatics were 
kept constantly chained to walls in dark 
cells, and had nothing to lie upon but 
straw. Some were chained in dungeons 
and were 8 ed, outraged, and other- 
wise abused. The keepers visited them, 
whip in hand, and lashed them into obedi- 
ence. They were half-drowned in baths 
of surprise and sometimes semi-strangled. 
The ‘bath of surprise” was so constructed 
that patients in passing over a trap-door 
fell in. Some were chained in wells and 
the water made to rise till it reached their 
chins. Patients in a state of nudity, 
women as well as men, were flogged at 
particular periods, chained, fastened to 
iron bars, and confined iniron cages. One 
Norris, for striking the hospital apothe- 
cary, was kept in irons twelve years in 
Such a position that he could not stand 
upright. These brutalities were not the ex- 
ception but the rule in all countries, until 
Pinel’s reform in 1792. 

The contrast between the old system 
and the present one is very striking. Yet 
the facts given by Mr. Letchworth show 
that much remains to be done. There is a 
tendency on the part of keepers and nurses 
to hold their patients responsible for the 
abnormal manifestations which sometimes 
are the result of depraved habits. It is 

rd to draw the line between voluntary 
and involuntary perversity. What is 
needed is evidently just such patient, con- 
Scientious, intelligent study of facts as is 
recorded in this book. The devotion of 
time and effort shown in this volume is 
indeed truly heroic, and entitles Mr. Letch- 
worth to rank among the benefactors of 
his race. The illustrations are numerous 
and interesting. H. B. B. 


Cyrri. A Romantic Novel. By Geoffrey Drage. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1889. 


This bright, sparkling story, with its 
Many si characters, English, Rus- 
_ Spanish, and Patan -aiven an inside 
f impse of English politics a strong- 

y anti-Gladstonian point of view. It seems 
strange to American readers, accustomed 








to y conflicts upon the sole ground of 
real or pp wow’ American interests, to 
find such a ing attention given, by 
English men and women as described to 
the fate of Gordon in the Soudan, to the 
machinations of Russia in Central Asia and 
Constantinople, to the struggle between 
Czar and Nihilists; in short, to everybod 
and everything except the toiling, half- 
paid English laborers and operatives from 
whose patient drudgery all these bril- 
liant diplomatic and military chimeras are 
evolved. Here are Englishmen and Russians 
waging internecine conflicts in lands far 
removed from their own homes, at the bid- 
ding of political magnates who seem intent 
on diverting the thoughts of the respective 
oples from the amelioration of their own 
ard conditions. But there is something 
strikingly picturesque in this variety of 
European and Oriental interests, so abso- 
lutely foreign to our own experience. The 
book has in it a strong flavor of woman's 
rights. The ladies are as intent on politi- 
cal projects as are the men. The men ex- 
pect women to be interested in public ob- 
jects. Evelyn tells Viera, herself a Rus- 
sian patriot: ‘* ‘I look forward to a time 
when (English) education shall be more 
largely in the hands of women. All will 
be for money if we don’t take care, as it is, 
I hear, in America. Against those evil 
days we must provide by raising up among 
us a race of women such as our cousins 
have over the water, to preserve the ideal 
as of old, like the precious spark hidden 
among the cinders by some man camping 
out in the fields in winter time.’ ‘You 
seem to expect much of women,’ said 
Viera, smiling.” 

And again: ‘*When a nation’s cup of sin 
is full, and it has been drained to the dregs, 
to women we must look for social reforma- 
tion. This is their mission: to preach re- 
ligion, to inculcate patriotism and loyalty, 
which are never pleaded with so sweet a 
grace as by a woman’s lips. That is their 
mission, and to them we shall not appeal 


| in vain. ... If it be true that we cau 


New York and Lon- | 











spare no English-speaking man, it is twice 
true that we can spare no English-speak- 
ing woman. ‘They are worth their weight 
in gold; they are of no common mould; 
they are of the true heroic stamp. How 
many a Florence Nightingale, how many 
an Alice Ayres has passed away, her vir- 
tues unrecorded! But what do we not owe 
them! ‘Till now we have husbanded our 
strength. How many familjes can we 
mention of four or five daughters aay | at 
home doing nothing, because society has 
nothing for them todo! A society which 
has nothing for so large a proportion of its 
members to do stands self-condemned. 
When all over the empire there is such 
need of women, it is useless to say that it 
is a woman’s duty to sit at home doing 
nothing.” 

And again: ‘“‘*The universal suffrage 
which I recommend to my countrymen 
does not exclude women. Women will be 
a purifying element in politics. They have 
the same faculties as men, and, as exam- 
inations have recently shown, some of 
them can beat men on their own ground. 
They have as keen an intellect and as 
sound a judgment as men, and I have often 
heard with indignation a woman’s just 
opinions on political questions brushed 
aside by husband or brother as unworthy 
of notice, simply because they were ex- 
pressed by a woman, although in fact bet- 
ter and more reasonably founded than 
their own. . . . Social and religious refor- 
mation is necessary in view of our enor- 
mous responsibilities abroad, and our ac- 
tual social and moral condition at home. 
The best engine of such a reform is wom- 
an, and educated women can and will un- 
dertake and carry through reforms with- 
out losing any of the charm of woman- 
hood. . . . Clever women in every rank of 
life, from our Queen downwards, have had 
the more weight from the fact that things 
have rarely been discussed with them; 
they lay down the law, a man disagrees, 
but he rarely exerts himself to argue, and 
is insensibly carried away by them. But 
I think with a sense of shame of the thou- 
sands of women in the middle classes who 
sit still at home longing for employment, 
able and anxious to do good, but unable 
from pen to set to work. 

***Would you include all women in the 
franchise? said Viera, blankly. 

***Certainly. Linclude all women in the 

franchise. Why should fallen women be 
excluded any more than the fallen men 
whose victims they are? That is one of 
the vices which I hope to ameliorate. . . . 
Women are purer and better than men, 
and you will see that their softer influence 
will not make young men one whit less 
manly.’” 
It i interesting to read in this clever 
English political novel opinions which 
Americans so generally reject as too radical 
for their acceptance. H. B. B. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTES ON PRIMARY EDUCATION 
AND THE Stupy or Lanevace. By Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M.D. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. Price, $1. 


An experiment in the education of the 
author’s own child gives practical point 
to her theories. She thinks that for sev- 
eral years no abstract statements should 
be made to a child except such as may be 
represented by tangible objects. Object 
teaching will be the means of training it 
to independent observation. Looking for 
the forms of things leads toa spontaneous 
observation of the alphabet. At four and 
a half years the study of elementary colors 
may be added to that of forms. Then fol- 
low the — of the compass, the direc- 
tion of the winds and waves, and practical 
experiments with compass, rule, spirit lev- 
el, pulley, wedge, balance, etc. The metric 
system of weights and measures, compari- 
son of quarts, pecks and bushels of a 
perspective by drawing and the study of 
geographical maps and measurements 
upon the globe come later. Then are 
taught precision in the use of words, arith- 
metic and the study of abstract numbers. 
Lastly, study of natural objects, especially 
plants. ing toread came later still, and 
was made subordinate and easy. In other 
chapters we have a treatise on ‘*The Flower 
and the Leaf,” with a discussion of the 








study of languege. Some of this last 
a, must epee md all other studies. 
But it is only a traditional superstition that 
a youth must have, or pretend to have, a 
rfect knowledge of Greek or Latin be- 
ore he has acquired even a smattering 
acquaintance with the world around him. 
By the philosophical method of language- 
study advocated by Mrs. Jacobi, the young 
student may experience the discipline con- 
ferred by language training and enjoy the 
immense practical advantage of admission 
to all European literatures, while at the 
same time he a secure a liberal educa- 
tion in other equally important directions. 
The author’s views are ingenious and pro- 
found. The book is suggestive, especially 
to teachers. H. B. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A teacher in one of the Boston public 
schools asked the other day, ‘‘What are 
the capitals of Rhode Island?” Pupil— 
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Lawyer (to witness)—Did you say | 


that an incompetent man coul 
hotel just as well as anybody? 
—No. 
could. 


‘Minnie has been in to see me to- 
day,” said little five-year-old, ‘‘and she 
behaved like alady.” ‘And I hope you 
did, too,” said her mother. ‘Yes, in- 
deed I did. 
on the bed.” 


Things One Would Rather Have Ex- 
pressed Otherwise. 
good-by, Miss Green. 
mon to prepare.” 
sermons need no preparation !”’—Lon- 
don Punch. 


Not Reduced to Want. 
insert this small advertisement in your 
paper to-morrow morning,” she said. 
“This,” said the advertising clerk, look- 
ing it over, ‘will go among the ‘wants.’ ” 
‘*Have you no ‘wish column?” ‘No, 
mum.” ‘Then, sir,” said the youn 
lady of Chicago, haughtily, “‘you nee 
not insert it. I simply wish a situation 
as governess. That is all. It is not a 
case of want. Is there any newspaper 
printed in English in this place?” 


keep a 
Witness 
I said an innexperienced man 


I’ve got my ser- 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Tlood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


[00 Doses One Dollar 





WORSETS 


Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 

Ever Made. 

SOLD. EVERYWHERE. 





Belge Gloves for Misses. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


No. 53 West Street, 


Has just received a line of Belge Gloves for Misses 
and . As these Gloves are a novelty, you 
should examine them early. 


I turned somersets for her | 


‘*Well, I must say | 


“Oh, surely your | 


“I desire to | 


* 
New Spring Books. 
ALAN THORNE. 
By Mrs. Martua Livineston Moopey. 
$1.25. 

All who are interested in the solution of the great 
problems that vex society to-day, should read ALAN 
THORNE. While not second to “Robert Elsmere’ 
in its strong humanitarianism, it represents the 
higher inspiration and motive, the happy combina 
tion of faith and works which alone stands for the 


truest Christianity. Simple, earnest, unsectarian, 
illustrating by example rather than by argument, it 


12mo, 


is a book to strengthen belief, to cheer and encourage | 


rather than to bewilder and dishearten. 
Its pictures of the home life of the poor are as 


139 








|LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


Latest Books. 


An Hour with Deisarte. 
A StupyY or EXPRESSION, y ANNA MorGAN, 
of the Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa 
Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full- 
page figure illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Not to have a knowledge of the ‘Delsarte Method’’ 
is to be ignorant of the real pr ters of genui 
oratory and classic gesture. 











vivid as Dickens’ and its treatment of the temperance | 


question is masterly in its realism. 

Every home should feel its delightful influence. 
Every thoughtful reader, young or old, will be the 
better for its teachings; while to the many earnest 
Christians wounded by the specious doctrines of Mrs. 
Ward, it will be a message of healing and refresh- 


ment. 
TOM’S STREET. 

By Mrs. 8S. R. Granam CLarke. 12mo, $1.50 

Admirers of the “‘Yensie Walton Books” will be 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Clarke has written a new 
book, fully up to the standard of her former success- 
ful efforts. Tom Young, the hero, is a manly young 
fellow, full of enthusiasm in work for others. It is 
a story of “beginnings that have no endings,” of 
persistent sowing of the seed upon all kinds of soil. 
The harvest was a glorious one. 


VAGABOND TALES. 

By HyatmMark Hyortu Boyesen. 12mo, $1.25. 

Prof. Boyesen’s ‘‘Vagabond Tales” is a most en- 
gaging collection of this popular story-teller’s recent 
*novelettes.” There is a breeziness, a vigor, and a 
manliness about his characters that captivate the 
reader at once, and combine dramatic force with 
literary skill. Some of these stories have already 
been translated into French, German and Spanish. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. 


By Marcaret Stpney. 12mo, $1.00. 

The Little Red Shop was the establishment—Miss 
Peaseley said “establishment”—of Brimmer Broth- 
ers & Company, dealers in “apples, potatoes, family 
provisions, and—butter and doughnuts.” At least, 
that’s the way it began. The object of the “establish- 
ment’’ was to earn money for Mamsy and baby Roly 
Poly. How it did that and much more is told in this 
delightful story, brimful of racy New England life 
and child-life, Margaret Sidney’s specialties. 


JOURNEYINGS IN ALASKA. 
By E. Runaman Scipmore. New edition, paper 

covers, 50 cents. 

The most graphic and accurate account of the re- 
sources and possibilities of Alaska that has ever 
been written. It gives one an immediate desire to 


| start on an exploring tour. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


And How They Grew. By MArGarRet 
Sipney. New edition, illustrated, quarto, 
illuminated board covers, only 25 cents. Reg- 
ular edition, cloth, $1.50. 

The best, the breeziest. the brightest story of child- 
hood’s real humanity yet written. No home with 
children should be without it. 





At the Bookstores, or sent by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 
Do you Subscribe for Periodicals ? 


I can save you money on all publications. 
Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Gaskell Literary Club, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 








WOMAN'S CHRONICLE, 





A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 





MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. " 
Mrs. Mary B. BRooKs, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 


| order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 





‘The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., | 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 





| Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 





Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews, 

JEHOVAH AND THE CHRIST. A Record of Spir- 
itual Advance from the Household or Personal 
God of the Semite Abram, and from Jehovah, the 
Tutelary or National God of the Israelites, to the 
Universal Father Revealed by Jesus the Christ: 
with the contracts made between the Household 
God and Abram; the Tutelary God, Jehovah, and 
the Israelites; and between Our Father in Heaven 
and all Mankind. Also, the Circumstances, Inci- 
dents, and Events attending the Preparation for 
and the Promulgation of the Second Revelation. 
By LoRENZO BURGE, author of ‘‘Pre-Glacial Man 
and the Aryan Race,” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 
By DAVID ATWoop Wasson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.50. 

Mr. Wasson was one of the most profound men of 
his day, and his essays and poems will find a per- 
manent place in literature. 


Observation Lessons. 
A Manual for Teachers, presenting Practical 
Methods of teaching Elementary Science to the 
Young. By Louisa P. Hopkins, Supervisor of 
Elementary Science in Boston Public Schools. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
A system of instruction for the training of the 
senses of the young to secure habits of observation, 


| thought and expression, enabling teachers to teach 


successfully Elementary Science as required in the 
present system of education. . 


Our Clorified. 
Poems and Passages of Consolation. Edited by 
ELIZABETH HOWARD Foxcrort. Cloth, $1.00. 


| The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by Her Daughter. Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


_ The Presidents of the United States. 


From Washington to Cleveland, with portraits. 
By JouHN Frost, LL.D. Brought down to date 
by HARRY W. FRENCH. Cloth, white, black and 
gold, $1.50. 
From Lady Washington to Mrs. 
Cleveland. 
By Lyp1A L. GoRDON. Cloth, $1.50. 


Manners: 
Or, Happy Homes and Good Society. By SARAH 
J. HALE. Cloth, $1.75. 


Travellers and Outlaws. 
Episodes in American History. 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
of authorities. Cloth, $1.50. 


Methods and Aids in Geography. 
By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
School, Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1.60 net. By 
mail, $1.75. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES: “THE BLUE 
AND THE GRAY.” The initial volume is 
Taken by the Enemy. Cloth, illus., $1.50. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 
A Start in Life, Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Biding His Time, Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


By THOMAS 
With an appendix 





Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. 
By the author of ‘Little Miss Weezy.” 
illustrated, 75 cents. 


The Story Mother Nature Told Her 
Children. 
By JANE ANDREWS, author of “Seven Little 
Sisters,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Year’s Best Days. 
Stories and Poems for Young People. By Rosa 
HARTWICK THORPE, author of “Curfew Must 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


Sold by ali Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia! 
Purity, the Better Protection of the You the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { ED1roRe. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


Cloth, 


Not Ring To-night,” etc. 





Woman’s Wages. 
(By CATHARINE ¢. WAUGH, A. M., LL. B. 


For sale by the author, 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


“This is a 54-page pamphlet, treating the em in 
three parts: ‘Excuses for Inequality,’ ‘Real Rea- 
sons,’ and ‘Remedies.’ It is forcible in argument 
and valuable as a book of reference. The ‘Remedies’ 
offered for permanent cure are to give women the 
ballot, insist on all occupations being open to them, 
and give them opportunity to thoroughly prepare. 
These are advocated so ably and championed so 
eloquently that the book will be helpful to students 
of the question and influential in removing preju- 
dice.”— The Lever. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ecetely served by polite and 
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SEEDS 


Of Rare, Beautiful Flowers, Ohoice 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson’s Illustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and 

den, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most comprehensive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to ail applicants enclosing six | 
cents. Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., | 
34 South Market St., BOSTON. | 
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petent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. {2 Cornhill, Boston 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the : per, must be addressed to box 
3688, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money = in letters not registered, at 

the sender. 
tne rece! t of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
8 received. 
gb are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


NOTICE TO MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN. 


Chapter 196 of the Acts of the year 1889, re- 
quires the assessment, at their dwellings, of “all 
women twenty years of age and upwards, who 
shall, in writing, over their own signatures, re- 
quest the Assessors to assess them for a poll 
tax.” Said Act also makes it ‘the duty of the 
Assessors to inquire at each . . . dwelling-house 
... for such written requests for assessment 
and” to ‘‘ascertain the age and occupation of all 
persons so . 
with their residences, on the first day of May of 
the current and preceding year.” All women 
desiring to be assessed for a poll tax, should have 
their written requests for assessment, in the form 
required by the Act of 1889, ready for delivery to 
the Assessors when they shall visit the houses 
where they dwell. Each request should be upon 
a separate sheet, signed by the applicant. No 
application for the as-essment of a woman for a 
poll tax will be received by mail, or in any other 
than in the manner provided by said Chapter 196, 
except by filing, in the office of the Assessors, 
the list provided for by Section 12 of Chapter 298 
of the Acts of 1884, as amended by Chapter 200 
of the Acts of 1888. Assessment blanks can be 
had at Woman's Journal Office, 3 Park Street. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, May 27, 28 and 29, beginning in 
Tremont Temple on Monday, May 27, and con- 
tinuing on Tuesday afternoon and evening, May 
28, in the Meionaon. 

On Wednesday evening, May 29, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will unite 
with the New England Association in the Annual 
Festival in Music Hall, with plates laid for nine 
hundred. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Well-known friends of the cause are invited as 
speakers and guests. Particulars announced 
next week. 

In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 

Mrs. J. W. Smiru, Chairman Ex. Com. 


—¢ > o——————_—_—— 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its Fifth Annual Convention in Akron, 
Sammit County, Ohio, on May 22, 23, and 24, 
1889. Marrtua H. E.wett, Pres. 





REDUCED RAILROAD FARES. 

Persons attending the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Convention at Akron, O., commencing May 22 
and lasting through May 24, will be granted a 
reduction in return railroad fare only under the 
following conditions : 

1. Each person must purchase, not more than 
three days prior to meeting nor later than three 
days after its commencement, a first-class ticket, 
either unlimited or limited, to the place of meet- 
ing, for which regular fare must be paid, and 
upon request the ticket agent will issue to buyer 
a certificate of such purchase, properly filled up 
and signed by agent. 

2. If through tickets cannot be procured at 
the starting point, the person will purchase to 
the nearest point where such through tickets can 


be obtained, and will there purchase through to | 


place of meeting, requesting & certificate properly 
filled out by the agent at the point where re-pur- 
chase is made. 

3. Tickets for return will be sold by ticket 


agents at place of meeting at one-third limited | 


fare only to those holding certificates signed by 
ticket agent at point where the through ticket to 
place of meeting was purchased, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary of Convention, certifying 
that the holder has been in attendance upon it. 

4. A certificate must be procured, as it indi- 
cates that full fare has been paid for the going, 
and that the holder is therefore entitled to excur- 
sion fare returning. 
route by which the ticket for return journey 
should be sold, and- without it no reduction will 
be made, as the rule is that *‘no refund of fare 


can be expected because of failure to obtain cer- | 


‘tificates.” 
5. Tickets for return journey will be furnished 
only on certificates procured not more than three 


days before the meeting nor later than three days | 
after its commencement, and will be available | 


for continuous passage only, no stop-over priv- 
ileges being allowed on tickets sold at less than 
full fares. Certificates will not be honored unless 
presented within three days after adjournment of 
Convention. 

6. Excursion fares will not be available unless 
the holders of certificates are identified, as above 
described, by the secretary, on the certificate, 
which identification must include the statement 
that fifty or more persons, who have purchased 
full-fare tickets for the going, and hold receipted 
certificates, have attended the meeting. 

7. The tickets are not transferable, and the 
signature affixed at starting point compared with 
the signature to receipt will enable ticket agent 
t0 detect any attempted transfer. 

Please read carefully the above instructions. 
Have the certificates properly filled out and cer 
tified by the railroad agent from whom you pur- 
chase your going ticket. The reduction on return 
-will apply only to the point at which such through 
ticket was purchased. 

Rosa L. Seevr, 
Rec. Sec. Ohio W. S.. A. 


The Woman's Journal. | 


. . desiring to be assessed, together | 


It will also determine the | 
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THE HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 
The tickets for the Historical Pageant 


| were sold (all but about 100) one week be- 


fore the date of the entertainment. They 
have sold themselves. A very little adver- 
tising was done as follows: We notified 
readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
members of our Leagues, that there were 
but a few tickets left. We anticipated 
this ready sale, so we, for the first time, 
have not called upon a League to help us 
sell a single ticket. Had we done so, the 
sale of tickets would have been quadru- 
pled. ‘The proprietor of the Hollis Street 
Theatre says that one hundred admission 
tickets at fifty cents each should be adver- 
tised. ‘These can be obtained at our office, 
3 Park Street, or at the box-office of the 
Hollis Street Theatre. 

The Boston Sunday Herald and the Bos- 


columns each to the Historical Pageant, 
April 28. We have heard friends say most 
complimentary things of each paper. The 
Herald printed our entire programme. 
The Globe published a running story of 
the programme by Jean Kincaid. 

The 


Historical Pageant has been re- 


ceived with great interest not only by | 


friends of woman suffrage but by those 


who have been indifferent. Those who 


yrogramme, should send for it carly. We | 
ie . ‘ . . | would be no bee-life. 
hope all will be in their seats, May 9, at 


1 P. M., when the curtain rises upon 


| “Columbus at the Court of Queen Isa- 


bella.” Cora Scotrr Ponp, 


Chairman Pageant Committee. 
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THE INAUGURAL CENTENNIAL. 


The great event, the Centennial of the 
inauguration of George Washington as the 
first president of the United States, was 
celebrated in many places this week, but 
especially in New York City. The won- 


derful parades, the speeches, the music, | 


the attendant circumstances, are fully re- 
ported in the daily papers. History has 
garnered them up for future ages. 

But history will further record that the 


self guilty of the very injustice against 
which George Washington drew his sword. 

Great Britain taxed and governed the 
colonies without allowing them represen- 
tation. These United States tax and gov- 
ern women in the sameway. But no man 


| of all the speakers at this great centennial 


observance reminded a listening nation of 


this fact, or pledged himself to follow the | 
of George Washington by a | 
| velopment; the long period of gestation 


example 
worthy effort to establish a true republic 


in place of this oligarchy of sex, where all | 310 childhood compel the mothers to be 


men are sovereigns and all women sub- 
jects. When the second centennial arrives, 
George ILI. and this government will hold 
the same unworthy place in history, and 
for the same reason. Le & 
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GRANT ALLEN ON ‘“‘WOMAN’S PLACE IN 
NATURE.” 


* 


An article by Prof. Lester Ward in the 
Forum has stirred up Mr. Grant Allen toa 
rejoinder which must certainly rank as 
one of the most remarkable contributions 
of modern times to the discussion of the 
woman question. We reproduce the main 
part of it, for the entertainment and in- 
struction of our subscribers. 

To the general reader, regarding the 
question not through biological spectacles, 
but with the naked eye of common sense, 


| it will appear that in calling woman the 


race, Prof.Ward went too far, and that, so 
far as that one point is concerned, Mr. 
Grant Allen has the best of the argument. 
But behold how Mr. Grant Allen plunges 
to the opposite extreme. He says: 


Instead of its being true, as Prof. 
Ward emphatically puts it, that ‘‘woman 
is the race,” I believe it to be true that 
she is very much less the race than man; 
that she is, indeed, not even half the race at 
present, but rather a part of it told special- 
ly offfor the continuance of the species, 
just as truly as drones or male spiders are 
parts of their species told off for the per- 
formance of male functions, or as *‘rotund”’ 
honey-ants are individual insects told off 
to actas living honey-jars on behalf of the 
community. She is the sex sacrificed to 
reproductive necessities. 

et us look the question, us a biological 
problem, frankly in the face, if briefly, 
et comprehensively. There are species 
in which the race as a whole consists in 
about equal degrees, and to an equal 
value, of males and females. There are 
species in which, from a wide point of view, 
the race consists mainly of females, supple- 


‘mented by relatively unimportant males 


told off to perform mere reproductive func- 
tions. There are species in which the race 
consists mainly of ‘‘neuters”’ or imperfect 
females, supplemented by a few perfect 
females and a body of entirely idle males 
told off each for their own special paapece 
alone. And there are species in which. the 
race consists of dominant males, with fe- 
males, more or less obviously inferior to 


them, told off for the s 





: . .... | dening either. 
country which honored this occasion is it- | 8 











1 duties of 
maternity. . . The cases where the females 
constitute ina certain sense the race, occur 
mostly among the lower animals ; among 
the higher animals the superiority an 

relative importance of the male is distinct- 
ly marked; and in man, the highest of all, 
the superiority and necessity of the male 
is most marked of any, so much so that 
almost all the practical life of the race is 
carried on by men alone, and most of all 
in the highest human communities. We 
have only to look about us to see that in 
advanced societies men, on the whole, till 
the ground, and procure food, and defend 
the community, and build houses, and 
construct and work railways, and sail the 
seas, and mine the coal and iron, and, in 
short, carry on by far the greater part of 
the manifold activities of which civilized 
human life essentially consists; while 
women, on the whole, are mostly told off 
as wives and mothers, or, in other words, 


-to perform mere reproductive functions. 


All the vast gains of our race in its prog- 
ress toward civilization have been gains 
made for the most part by men alone. 
They have been communicated to posteri- 


ty through the male element in reproduc- 
jt 
ton Sunday Globe gave one and one-half 


on, and so far as women share in them 
at all, they share in them in virtue of 
being their fathers’ daughters, not in 


| virtue of being their mothers’. 


The case of the social insects will very 
well show the immense importance to be 
attached in the life of a species to those 
great activities which really give it its 
special place in the hierarchy of nature. 
‘Take, for instance, the common honey- 
bee. Among the bees, the vast majority 
and backbone of the species are the 
neuters. It is the neuters that do every- 
thing that makes up the hive; it is the 
neuters that build the comb, and lay up 
the honey, and manufacture the bee- 


_ | bread, and tend the larvze, and guard the 
cannot attend, but who wish a souvenir 


queen, and keep the whole republic alive 
and moving. Without the workers there 
The hive contains 
besides them a single mother, who except 


asa layer of eggs is wholly incapable, and 


a certain number of drones, told off to per- 
form male functions, and ruthlessly killed 
when they are no longer needed. In this 
case, I do not think it can be denied that 
neither fathers nor mothers have much to 
do with the hive; both are merely special- 


, ized forms, useful each in its way for repro- 
| ducing the species, and absolutely sacri- 


ficed to that particular object. The spe- 
cies, of course, could not continue without 
them; but neither, on the other hand, 
could they continue without the active 
help of the working neuters. . . . 


In fishes, and to a great extent in rep- | 


tiles, the calls upon the two sexes for re- 
productive purposes are about equal. ‘The 
male herring and the female herring ex- 
pend about the same amount of material, 


timeg and trouble on milt and roe; the | 


young shift for themselves without bur- 


female is distinctly greater than on the 
male; the eggs are larger, the duties of 
maternity heavier, and the task of incuba- 
tion falls for the most part as a burden on 
the mother. Here, then, the female begins 
to be told off more distinctly for reproduc- 
tion, and the male often helps to feed her 
and the young during the breeding season. 
In mammals the same principle is carried 
still further; the habit of gestation and 


the suckling of the young make the bur- | 


den of sex much heavier on the female. In 
man this tendency reaches its highest de- 


and suckling, the helpless infancy, and the 


almost wholly devoted to reproductive and 
nursing functions, while the fathers look 
rather after the food, shelter, and clothing 
of the family. Hence, for the most part, 
the males have built up human civilization 
and have made the great functionally-ac- 
quired gains in human faculty, while the 
females have acted as mere passive trans- 
mitters of these male acquisitions. They 
have themselves, no doubt, largely inherit- 
ed and profited by them, but merely for 
the most part through direct male trans- 
mission. Able women there are, nodoubt ; 
but the things that produce and beget abil- 
ity—commerce, manufacture, art, inven- 
tion—are and have always been almost en- 
tirely in male hands. 

In man, therefore, I would confidently 
assert, as biological fact, the males are the 
race; the females are merely the sex told 
off to recruit and reproduce it. All that is 
distinctively human is man—the field, the 
ship, the mine, the workshop; all that is 
truly woman is merely reproductive—the 
home, the nursery, the schoolroom. There 
are women, to be sure, who inherit much 
of male faculty, and some of these prefer 
to follow male avocations ; but in so doing 
they for the most part unsex themselves; 
they fail to perform satisfactorily their 
maternal functions. Even ifin any com- 
munity a large proportion of the women 
succeed in making themselves practically 
into neuters, there must stil®always re- 
main a sufficiency of wives (or their equiva- 
lents) to carry on reproductive functions, 
else must that community cease to exist. 
And this very necessity for telling off at 
least a certain considerable number of the 
women for the arduous duties of human 
maternity, prevents the possibility of 
women as such ever being really in any 
deep sense the race. It is human to till, to 
build, to navigate, to manufacture; and 
these are the functions that fall upon man. 
The functions that specially fall . upon 
woman are those which woman, as female, 
shares equally with all other females of the 
mammalian type. Any other,belief seems 
to me pre-Darwinian and anti-biological. 


There are three underlying fallacies here. 
The first is the assumption that women 
who are wives and mothers are “told off 
to perform mere reproductive functions”— 
that they produce children and do nothing 
else, like the queen bee that does nothing 
but lay eggs, or the “entirely idle males 
told off for their own special purpose 
alone,” among insects. The second is that 
the out-door activities, the ploughing, rail- 
roading, navigating, mining, etc., are the 





In birds, the strain on the | 











only ‘activities of which civilized human 
life essentially consists.’’ The third is that 
these out-door activities are not merely 
the only important ones, but the only ones 
that are distinctively human. 

First, as to the assertion that the work 
done by women is ‘‘merely reproductive.” 
In addition to bringing children into the 
world, women prepare most of the cloth- 
ing and nearly all the food for the human 
race. 
half a dozen trades at once; washing and 
ironing, scrubbing, sweeping, cooking, 
sewing, darning and mending, are only a 
part of her ‘manifold activities.” The 
teaching and training of children, a very 
noble vocation in itself, and quite as es- 
sential to civilization as the navigating of 
ships or the working of mines, is also 
mainly done by women: The importance 


The average housewife carries on | 





of work such as is done by women is fully 
recognized by Mr. Grant Allen in the case 
of insects. In describing the bees, he 
enumerates the “great activities’ which 
‘keep the whole republic alive and mov- 
ing.” He reckons the neuters as the work- 
ers of the community because they ‘“‘manu- 
facture the bee-bread and tend the larvz,” 
as well as because they “build the comb 
and guard the queen.”’ The biologist looks 
at the work of the insects without preju- 
dice or arrogance, and recognizes obvious 
facts. He looks at the work of men and 
women, and fails to recognize facts that 
are equally obvious. 

Finally, as to the ‘‘distinctively human” 
character of various occupations. Mr. 
Grant Allen declares: ‘All that is dis- 
tinctively human is man—the field, the 
ship, the mine, the workshop; all that is 
truly woman is merely reproductive—the 
home, the nursery, the school-room.” ‘To 
say that ‘‘the home” is ‘“‘merely reproduc- 
tive,” is both inaccurate and coarse. To | 
say that the school-room is ‘‘merely repro- 
ductive,” and is not ‘‘distinctively human,” 
is a surprising misuse of terms. But this 
is a digression. Mr. Grant Allen says: 
“It is human to till, to build, to navigate, 
to manufacture.” But some animals navi- 
gate; the weaver-bird manufactures; and 
both birds and insects are skilled in the 
art of building. A celebrated writer has 
said that the human species differs from 
every other in being the only one that | 
cooks its food; and that man should be 
defined as “‘the cooking animal.” If so, 
the most distinctively human of all the 
activities of the race is carried on by 
women. 

The whole argument, however, is far- 
fetched and foolish. Carried out to its 
full length, it would lead to somewhat 
singular conclusions. For instance, Mr. 
Grant Allen neither tills the soil, nor 
builds houses, nor navigates, nor manu- 
factures; therefore, Mr. Grant Allen is 
not distinctively human, has no part in 
“the things that produce and beget abili- 
ity,” and cannot contribute anything to 
‘the gains of civilization.” A. 8. B. 
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LICENSE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


At a convention of anti-saloon Repub- 
licans, held in Tremont Temple in 1886, 
the present writer offered a resolution urg- 
ing a logical and consistent application of | 
the principle of local option by giving | 
women who vote for school committee a | 
right to vote on license, and by permitting 
every. ward of a city to refuse meneees | 
within its own limits. Butthe convention 
voted to demand the submission of a pro- 
hibition amendment, and the writer, to | 
avoid a complication of issues, withdrew 
his motion. The amendment has now been 
submitted and defeated. It was the old 
story—the saloon a unit and the friends of 
temperance divided. ‘The real will of the 
people was not expressed. One-half of the 
people—the women—were excluded, and 
the vote was only a minority of a minor- 
ity. 

None the less it was a majority of the 
legal voters who cared to vote, and has 
settled the question in Massachusetts for 
the present. Now comes up the previous 
question: Shall local option include the 
votes of women? If it is intended to ob- 
tain a full and fair expression of public 
sentiment, then women certainly should 
be counted. They are deeply concerned 
in the matter. Moreover, as was shown 
last December in the Boston vote for school 
committee, the participation of women 
brings out a much larger vote of the men 
than can otherwise be had. 

The anti-saloon Republicans have taken 
prompt action. By a unanimous vote, 
their leaders have asked for license suf- 
frage forwomen. A bill has been reported 
in the Senate, where it was lost last year 
by only one majority, and there seems a 
probability of its passage. The House 
passed it, both last year and the year be- 
fore, by large majorities. 

Good government will gain much by the 
passage of this bill. It will increase the 
women's vote by enlarging the circle of in- 
terest, and by doing so will help keep the 
best men in control of city and State. It 
will conciliate the friends of temperance; 
many of whom feel aggrieved by the fail- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ure of the prohibition amendment. It wij] 
help the schools by enlisting women more 
and more in their management. It will be 
another step in the slow but steady move. 
ment all over the world in the direction of 
the full enfranchisement of women. 

H. B. B. 


— 900 


MASSACHUSETIS CLUBS AND LEAGUEs. 


DepHaM held its monthly meeting 
March 25, with the Misses Crehon, on Wal. 
nut Street. The “Citizen and Neighbor” 
was brought in for examination. It was 
voted to use the book for study, and a 
committee was appointed to purchase 
books for the League. Several new mem- 
bers have joined the League this year, and 
we still live. Last year, nineteen women 
were registered. nly a part of these 
voted. This year, through the efforts of 
members of the League and of the W. C. 
T. U., 203 women were assessed. Of 
these, 189 were registered and 150 voted 
for school committee. This was a bold 
step in the conservative town of Dedham. 
These same women will be ready to work 
another year and betas others with them. 

HELEN H. CROCKER, Sec’y. 


City Pornt.—At the last meeting of the 
League, held at the residence of Mrs. L. A. 
Banks, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell favored 
the members with a talk on the ‘‘London 
Salvation Army.” It was an unusual sub- 
ject ina suffrage meeting, but ‘nothing 
human is foreign to us,” and the great in- 
terest which Miss Blackwell’s account 
created is ample proof of the wisdom of 
not confining ourselves to a consideration 
of suffrage solely. At the conclusion of 
the address, Miss Blackwell answered 
questions concerning the Army, its feat- 
ures having been subjects of personal ob- 
servation when she was in London. Pre- 
vious to the address, Mrs. Tower explained 
clearly, by means of a diagram, the new 
system of balloting. There was a recita- 
tion by Miss Nellie Craibe and music by 
Miss Lottie Craibe. E. F. B. 


MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting at the house of Mr. Geo. 
Wilson on Monday, April 8, with a good 
attendance. A committee of three ladies 
was appointed to wait upon the assessors 
and request them to take with them on 
their assessing tour proper blanks for the 
assessment of women, and to inquire at the 
different houses if any women wish to be 
assessed. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to Col. T. E. Barker, our representative in 
the Legislature, for his vote in favor of 
municipal woman suffrage. Mrs. Sargent 
read a paper on the ‘‘Legal Condition of 
Women in Massachusetts,” compiled from 
Mr. Sewall’s pamphlet. An _ interesting 
discussion of the laws affecting women 
evolved the fact that woman is a citizen 
in all her relations to the State except vot- 
ing; she is taxed and tried and punished 
as a criminal, but when it is a question of 
the ballot, she ceases to be a citizen, and 
becomes a thing, a nonentity. Alas, for 
the justice of the nineteenth century. Re- 
freshments were served and the evening 
closed with a short season of sociability. 

S. F. S., Sec’y. 


Roxspury.—The meeting of the League 
was held at Mrs. Clapp’s, 3 Rockland 
Street, April 20. A paper on ‘*Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance,” by Miss Tur- 
ner, of East Boston, who was detained by 
sickness, was read by Mrs. Currier, the 
president. It aroused an animated discus- 
sion, which tended towards the coming 
election on the proposed Constitutional 
Amendment. A committee was appointed 
to attend to the purchase and distribution 
of blanks for the use of Roxbury women 
voters for school committee who pay a 
poll-tax, and who may hand the filled 
blanks to the assessors at their own doors 
in May. It was announced thatthe second 
rehearsal of the tableau in which this 
League is interested, would take place 
Wednesday evening at the house of Mrs. 
Osgood, 56 Cedar Street. An _ invitation 
was extended to the League by Miss Lucia 
Peabody to meet at her house, 9 St. James 
Street, in May. 8. E. D. C. 


CHELSEA. — The April meeting of the 
Chelsea League was unusually pleasant and 
social although the attendance was not 
large. Several officers, through pressure of 
other duties, sent in their resignations, to 
take effect at the annual meeting in May, 
and the League unwillingly accepted their 
withdrawal. Portions of the United States 
Constitution were then informally dis- 
cussed, and much information gained. 
This meeting closed the study of State and 
U. 8S. Governments. At the annual meet- 
ing, May 22, Mrs. E. Trask Hill will speak 
on the ‘Australian Ballot,” and the new 
officers of the League will be elected by 
that system. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League, with its in- 
vited guests, filled the large parlors of Mrs. 
Brown, 96 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Tuesday evening, April 16, to listen to Mr. 
R. H. Dana, on the Australian Ballot Law. 
Col. Higginson presided, and spoke very 
happily, after expressing the thanks of the 
League, of the mutual benefit when remon- 
strants and suffragists met face to face. 


Concorp. — Prof. W. H. Carruth, of 
Kansas, addressed a public meeting of the 


League, April 17. 
, Cora Scorr Ponp, 


State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 


WAR VERSUS WOMEN. 


The Christian Union calls attention to 
the systematic measures taken by the Ger- 
man government to cultivate a war spirit 
in the young: 

‘In the German mili schools, one of 
the principal lines of study is the working 
out of plans and schemes for the invasion 
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officials. It is easy to see what such an 
education and training leads to. It is said, 
for instante, that Von Moltke has no less 
than eleven elaborate and thoroughly 
worked out plans for the invasion of Eng- 
jand. All this inordinate and oppressive 
military development is inimical to the 
pest interests of Germany and of civiliza- 
tion. It can mean for Germany and for 
Europe nothing but the development of 
that arrogant spirit of aggression which is 
the most arid and unfertile, if not absolutely 
dangerous, sentiment that can be devel- 
oped within a nation.” 

There is a direct connection between 
this encouragement of a war spirit among 
men, and that arbitrary suppression of 
women which is one of the worst blots on 
the character of the German people. With 
all the noble traits of the Germans, they 
are, perhaps, the most anti-woman’s-rights 
pation in civilized Europe. The contempt 





shown to women and the low place accord- 
ed them are notorious. Except under | 
pressure of some great necessity, real or | 
supposed, most women are opposed to war. 
Wars of mere conquest and aggression are 
repugnant to the nature of the average 
woman whose son is to be taken from her 
and made ‘‘food for powder.” If women 
had their due weight in the councils of 
Germany, this rampant military spirit 
would be checked. The two things for 
which Bismarck hated the Empress Fred- 
erick were her opposition to war and her 
efforts for the elevation of women. 
A. 6. B. 
-—_—__—_-¢ @e——_ —— 


KANSAS SECOND DISTRICT. 


Fort Scorr, May 1, 1889. 
To the Suffragists of the Second District : 

It is of great importance that Kansas 
should be thoroughly organized for equal 
rights. Organization means opportunities 
of agitation and education, and the spread 
of these means success. All suffragists in 
the Second Congressional District who 
wish to form local associations, auxiliary 
to the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, 
or to arrange for the delivery of lectures on 
equal suffrage, are, therefore, urgently re- 
quested to write to me at their earliest 
convenience. 

GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Second District EB. S. A. 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 








At the convention of women’s clubs, | 
held on the twenty-first anniversary of 
Sorosis, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of ‘In- | 
dianapolis, gave the following report from | 
the Woman’s National Council of the | 
United States : 

Perhaps some of my club sisters here 
feel like asking at this moment, ‘‘Upon 
what ground does the Woman’s National | 
Counall appear in a convention of clubs?” | 
The Council appears here through its ap- 
pointed delegate, as the various clubs of 
all sections of the country appear here; 
i. e., by the generous courtesy of Sorosis. 
But, granting that there were any tribunal 
before which the act of Sorosis in this | 
matter could be challenged, all criticism | 
could be silenced by reading from the ad- 
dress of the general officers of the Council 
to the organizations of women in the 
United States which was issued last No- 
vember, the following poner concern- 
ing the purpose of the National Council : 

“The leading object of this new movement is | 
to aggregate all local societies having the same 
object into national societies eligible to auxiliary- 
ship in the National Council of Women. For 
instance, the clubs organized by women in all 
the leading cities of the United States have thus 
far been isolated, but it is hoped that a conven- 
tion will be called within a year to form a nation- 
al federation of women’s clubs. The influence of 
individual clubs would be increased by coming 
into such a federation, .and the federation would 
» eligible to auxiliaryship in the National Coun- 
cil.” 


The citation of this paragraph will show 
that the National Council, which I have 
the honor to represent, is the prophet, if 
not indeed the indirect instigator, of this 
convention, and of the ‘Federation of 
Clubs,” which, it is hoped, will be the out- 
come of this convention. 

The National Council, organized less 
than a year ago, is yet too young to have 
ahistory. It cannot rehearse its achieve- 
ments; it can boast only of its origin and 
its hopes. Itself the child of the Inter- 
national Council of Women convened in 
Washington last March, its purposes, like 
those of the great meeting out of which it 
was born, are large. It will seek to focus 
periodically the power of organized wom- 
anhood in this country, and at intervals of 
three years will bring together in council, 
i. ¢., in a conference of recognized equals, 
associations of women who, during the in- 
tervening years, are pursuing the definite 
ends of their respective organizations by 
their own methods. 

In some quarters the fear has been ex- 
pressed lest the National Council should 

controlled in the interest of woman 
suffrage. This fear probably arose from 
the fact that the International Council, out 
of which the National Council grew, was 
convened by the National Woman Suffra 
Association, but the fear is absolutely 
groundless. Its constitution distinctly 
states: ‘*This Council is organized in the 
interest of no one propaganda, and has no 
power bver its auxiliaries beyond that of 
suggestion and sympathy.” It is indeed 
to secure eympathy among organizations 
existing for different objects, and to make 
conditions which will enable different 
of women to obtain an intelligent 
View of one another’s purposes and meth- 
ods, that the National Council was formed. 
The triennial meetings of the Council, to 
be held at the national capital, will be con- 
ferences in which causes, not numbers, are 








represented. The president of every so- 
ciety coming into it becomes a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council. ‘The vice- 

residents, with the general officers of the 

ouncil, constitute its executive board; 
and every auxiliary society elects one mem- 
ber to serve on the Committee of Arrange- 
ments having in charge the preparations 
and the programme of the triennial meet- 
ing. Hence absolute equality of representa- 
tion is assured to all causes represented in 
the Council. In thefew months that have 
passed since its organization, eleven asso- 
ciations of either ‘‘national character or 
national value” have signified their desire 
to enter the Council; six of these have con- 
summated their membership by the pay- 
ment of the required fees. It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to state that Soro- 
sis, accepted as the national representa- 
tive of the club idea, was the second body 
to become auxiliary to the National Coun- 
cil. 

Organization is the watchword of the 
time; organization is a practical recogni- 
tion of the strength that lies in union; in 
reciprocal knowledge, in intelligent sym- 
pathy. As organization of units has mul- 
tiplied the efficient power of the individual, 
so shall the organization of organizations 
multiply the efficiency of separate bodies 
and many times increase their opportuni- 
ties for service. This is what the Woman’s 
National Council of the United States is; 
viz., an organization of organizations; 
and as such the Council is glad to be here 
at the celebration of the majority féte of a 
noble organization, and at the birth of a 
still larger organization—the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A complete set of woman suffrage tracts 
(36 different kinds) sent postpaid for 10 
cents. Address C. Wilde, WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL office, Boston, Mass. 


77s 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorkK, May 1, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The annual convention of our State Asso- 
ciation took place last week. There was a 
fair attendance of delegates. The expected 
speakers were all present, and made excel- 
lent addresses. But under what disadvan- 
tages did we meet! A storm such as sel- 
dom touches our coast shrieked and howled 
through our streets. The rain descended 
in absolute torrents, and during the whole 
of the afternoon session on Friday the wail 
of the wind sounded; sometimes loud 
enough almost to drown the voices of the 
speakers. Under these circumstances we 
considered an audience of two hundred an 
indication of deep interest on the part of 
our women. 

On Thursday evening, the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League gave a recep- 
tion to Miss Anthony at the Park Avenue 
Hotel. Mrs. Herrman sent beautiful flow- 
ers, and, despite the fact that the storm 
had already begun, a large number of peo- 
ple came to greet our veteran leader. 
Addresses were made by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Neymann, 
and Mrs. Angel. Five hundred invitations 
were sent out, and, had the night been 
fair, fully that number would have been 
present. 

Showers, driving rain, veering gal_ sand 
drenched pavements were the conditions on 
both Thursday and Friday, and one was 
tempted to think that the clerk of the 
weather, being a man opposed to woman 
suffrage, had poured out a deluge on the 
women, so that the skies might be clear 
for the masculine celebration this week. 

News has come of the death of Dr. F. 
A. P. Barnard, for so many years presi- 
dent of Columbia College. In paying trib- 
utes to his scholarship and ability, the pa- 
pers here have neglected to state that he 
was the consistent friend of co-education. 
He opened his Southern school to young 
women, and it should be gratefully remem- 
bered that he used his influence to secure 
the opening of Columbia College to wom- 


en students. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 


0 Oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 





By the death of President Barnard, of 
Columbia, women’s higher education, and 
especially co-education, loses a strong and 
consistent friend. It was his wish that 
Columbia should admit women on equal 
terms, but, failing that, he favored an 
Annex as the next best thing; and the 
new Columbia Annex has been named 
Barnard College. 

Frederick A. P. Barnard was born in 
Sheffield, Mass., and graduated at Yale in 
1828, at the age of nineteen. The Spring- 
field Republican says: 

“After serving as tutor in the college 
for two years, he taught in the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Hartford, and then in a 
similar institution at New York. His ac- 
quirements in mathematics and natural 
philosophy secured for him a profesgor- 
ship in the University of Alabama, and in 
1854 he took orders in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The University of Missis- 
sippi then secured his services, and in 1856 
he was elected president of that institution. 
Shortly after breaking out of the Civil 
War, he resigned and returned North, and 


for three years devoted himself closely to | retary, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. 


| missioner-General to the Paris Exposition 











ject about which they desire information. 





science. He had, in 1860, visited Labrador 
asa member of the astronomical expedi- 
tion to observe the total eclipse of the sun. 
In 1862 he was engaged in the reduction 
of the observations of the stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, made by Gilliss, 
and in the following year he had charge 
of the publication of charts and maps of 
the U. 8. coast survey. ‘The election of 
Dr. Barnard as president of Columbia, in 
1864, did not prevent him from occasional 


public service. He went to Paris as U. 8. 


Commissioner to the universal exposition 
in 1867, and he was Assistant U. 5. Com- 


of 1878. He was a charter member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, was at one 
time president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and 
in numberless ways he was instrumental 
in broadening knowledge and the methods 
ofinstruction. President Barnard was the 
author of many valuable books upon a 
wide range of subjects. He was a regular 
contributor to the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation and Silliman’s Journal. Aside 
from miscellaneous reports, his literary re- 
mains include *Letters on Collegiate Gov- 
ernment,’ ‘Recent Progress of Science,’ 
‘The Metric System’ and ‘History of the 
U.S. Coast Survey.’ Yale and Jefferson 
College, Miss., gave him the degree of 
LL. D., and the University of Mississippi 
aD. D. He steadily advocated the system 
of elective studies, and was against any 
mode of tuition which encouraged the 
‘cramming’ process finding its high-water 
mark upon examination day. When Dr. 
Barnard was elected president of Colum- 
bia, upon the resignation of President 
Charles King, in 1864, the Columbia law- 
school had been in operation six years, 
and the medical school four years. The 
school of mines, which has since become 
so famous, was established the first year 
of Dr. Barnard’s administration. In 1872 
the college bought ten acres of land on 
One Hundredth Street, to be held as a pos- 
sible site of the college. A few years ago 
imposing college buildings were erected 
in the place of the old buildings; and, in 
fact, during the whole twenty-five years 
of Dr. Barnard’s presidency, the effect of 
his vigorous executive ability has been 
apparent.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Westboro’ (Mass.) Tribune has 
started a woman’s column. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby and Mrs. Laura 
De Force Gordon are in Washington ‘Ter. 
ritory, at work for woman suffrage. 

At the last session of the South Australia 
Methodist Conference a petition in favor 
of woman suffrage was approved by a vote 
of forty-four to nine. 

The Women’s Penny Paper, of London, 
has begun the publication of a serial story 
by Mabel Collins, dealing with a mother’s 
right to her child, and entitled ‘A Moth- 
er’s Freedom.” 

The Arkansas Woman's Chronicle has 
started a ‘tquestion box,” and invites its 
readers to send in queries upon any sub- 


It is an excellent idea. 

Mrs. Zerelda N. McCoy has engaged 
the Opera House in Tacoma, W. T., for 
ten successive Sunday afternoons, for lec- 
tures on woman suffrage.” The first was 
given by Laura De Force Gordon, April 23. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has brought out in a neat pamphlet 
the minutes of its fifth annual meeting. It 
includes the president’s annual address in 
full, also the secretary's report of the 
year’s work. 

The literary critic of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine is not pleased with ‘Annie Kilburn,” 
and accuses Mr. Howells of looking at the 
world “‘entirely from the feminine stand- 
point.” It is hard to tell who will be the 
more indignant at this, Mr. Howells or 
the women. 

Rev. J. B. Gambrell, of Meridian, Miss., 
writes to the Voice: ‘‘At Indianapolis I 
opposed the suffrage plank because I 
thought it would hurt us in the South. 
The outery against it has not been what 
was feared. Indeed, beyond all my 
thoughts, woman suffrage is well received 
in Mississippi by leading politicians. Many 
would take it with limitations to apply to 
both sexes alike, and, I may add, all col- 
ors.” : 

Thousands of women participated in the 
municipal elections held throughout Kan- 
sas. In Topeka alone over 2,300 voted, and 
in Leavenworth, Wichita, Atchison, Fort 
Scott and smaller cities the numbers far 
exceeded those of 1887. No issue other 
than that of decent municipal government 
was presented, and the accepted explana- 
tion of this large vote is that the women 
now fully appreciate the fruits of the vic- 
tory they won two years ago.— New York 
Times. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held a business meeting last 
Wednesday at the Parker House, in this 
city, the president, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
in the chair. Mrs. M. Elizabeth Green, 
editor of the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot, and 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, were elected 
members. A “high tea” will be served to 
members and friends at the Parker House 
at the next meeting. Those who intend to 
be present are requested to notify the sec- 








The last meeting of the Hartford (Ct.) 


Equal Rights Club was well attended, de- | 


spite a storm. A plan for thestudy of po- 
litical economy was presented. Mrs. Pit- 
blado read a chapter from Mowry on gov- 
ernment, and gave an encouraging report 
as chairman of the press committee. Mrs. 
Helen Rich, of St. Joseph, Mo., read an 
original poem, and remarks were made by 
Miss Ormsby and others. The chairman 
read a letter from J. B. Olcott, of South 
Manchester. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mrs. Hale, of Glastonbury, for her 
gift of several hundred chrysanthemums, 
to be cultivated by those taking them, and 
sold later for the benefit of the club. This 
is a bright idea, which other clubs might 
do well to copy. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of the 
Second Congressional District in Kansas 
is at present the banner association of the 
State. Its last convention, held in Pleas- 
anton, was the first delegate district con- 
vention in Kansas. More than twenty-five 
suffrage associations were reported as ex- 
isting in the district. Delegates were pres- 
ent from societies in Linn, Douglas and 


Bourbon Counties, as well as friends of | 


the cause from places as yet unorganized. 


The work of organization is going forward | 


actively, and the association is resolved to 
keep its front rank as the “banner dis- 
trict." The officers are: Dr. Sarah C. 
Hall, of Fort Scott, president; Miss Eliza- 
beth Soward, of Mound City, recording 
secretary ; Miss Genevieve Lel Hawley, of 
Fort Scott, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Senator Blue, of Pleasanton, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Letitia V. Watkins, organizer. 
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POWDER 


| Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
| than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
| petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
AKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BUYS FURNISHINGS 


We invite attention to our Furnishing Goods 
Department for Boys, located at rear of entrance 
floor of our store, No. 400 Washington Street. 

We intend to keep in this stock all articles of 




















~ | underwear, white and fancy shirts, collars, cuffs 


THE advertisement of ‘Private Boarding” re- 
fers to an excellent home on Allston Street, but a 
short distance from the State House and the cen- 
tral parts of the city. The location is quiet, 
specially suited for teachers and persons of studi- 
ous habits, while the busy merchant and clerk 
would find this restful hotel, though near to busi- 
ness centres, a haven indeed from the noisy tur- 
moil. The cuisine is excellent and served with 
careful attention, and from those who now pat- 


ronize the house, we hear great satisfaction and | 


praise. For a summer home, one could not find 
a happier, cooler place. The terms are exceed- 
ingly low, considering the favorable locality. 
Give 6 Allston Street a trial. 





No matter what you want in gloves, go to Miss 
Fisk, 53 West Street. 





J. H. PRAY, SONS & 60. 


Extra Super 


CARPETS 


The choice of our entire stock of over 
four hundred patterns and colorings, and 
including all of our 


Lowell Extra Supers, 


As well as many other reliable makes, 


. 70c Per 


Yard. 


Also quite a large line of patterns 
that we shall not have manufactured 


again, but identically the same goods as | 


the above in all other respects, at 
Per 
60c. Yard. 
ROXBURY 


TAPESTRIES 


We show, without exception, the en- 
tire line of patterns produced by the 


ROXBURY CARPET CO. 


And offer any Roxbury Oarpet in our 
whole stock at 
Per 


85c. Yard. 


In both Extra Supers and Tapestries 
we have many private patterns that are 
our own exclusive property, and cannot 
be found elsewhere. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SOND & CO, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 te 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 





and fine neck dressings, required in a boy’s out- 
fit. 

We ask special attention to the line of fancy 
shirt waists and Scotch and American flannel 
waists which we have just opened. 

We send boys’ collars and cuffs to Rogers's 
Laundry, Troy, N. Y., to be washed and ironed 

| in the best manner. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Emerson in Concord. 
By Epwarp WaLpo Emerson. With a new 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


A charming book, portraying Mr. Emerson in 
private life, as ‘the citizen and villager and 
householder, the friend and neighbor.” 


Picturesque Alaska. 


By AnBy JoHNSON WoopMAN. With an In- 
troduction by J. G. Wuittier, and Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Woodman tells in an entertaining way 
her experiences and observations during a recent 
visit to Alaska, and gives no little information 
which will be useful to Alaska tourists. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston 
_ MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all FesTivAL Day Music can certainly be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


| We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses,Quartettes and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to — than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some of the newest are, ‘United Voices” 
(50c., $4.80 doz.), ‘Children’s School Songs” 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.), ‘Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Songs” (30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 
“Songs and Games for Little Ones” (32.00). 


Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
“College Songs” (50c.), ‘War Songs” (50c.), 
“Jubilee and Plantation Songs” (30 cts)., 
“American Male Choir” ($1.00), ‘“‘Temper- 


ance Rallying Songs” (35 cts.), ‘Memorial 
Day Songs and Hymns” (25 cts.). 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


A WANT SUPPLIED ! 


The First Exclusive 


Retail Bedding Store 
in New Englana. 
BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 
and a full line of Fine Bedding always in stock. In- 


fants’, Children’s and Invalids’ Bedding a specialty. 


Ask tosee the SIESTA CRIB MATTRESS 
and PILLOW, Now is the time to have your Hair 
Mattresses, Pillows, Bolsters and Beds Remade and 
Renovated. 


PUTNAM & CO., 
8 and 10 Beach St. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 


$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per wee 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE BLUE-BIRD. 


BY ELLA @. IVES. 


A thrill of joy, a gleam of blue! 
Is it a bit of ocean? 

A flake of sky of azure hue? 
A violet in motion? 


A “wandering voice,”’ a vocal sigh !— 
Is it some heart a-breaking, 

Or angel leaning from the sky, 
The bliss of heaven forsaking? 


A color tone, a rhapsody! 
Is it a blue-bell ringing 

The nuptials of the earth and sky? 
No; ‘tis a blue-bird singing. 


4+ 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
BABY’S WAY. 


BY EMMA GOULD HUBBARD. 








My baby’s face is innocent, 
My baby’s face is fair, 

And ne’er a sorrow shadows it, 
And ne’er a cloud of care. 


He always smiles when I am sad 
And laughs me back to mirth ; 
I could not tell in helpless words 
How much his smile is worth. 


How oft I’ve mourned our troubles sore 
And bowed to sorrow deep! 

But baby laughs and crows all day, 
Till rocked to happy sleep. 


And yet, though oft my mind 
With heavy care is pressed, 

I cannot help but think sometimes 
That baby’s way’s the best. 

*Tis many years since from above 
My spirit wandered here, 

But baby, in his earthly home, 
Has lingered scarce a year; 

And that is why I sometimes think 
That baby’s way’s the best; 

He has not been so long from heaven 
As to forget its rest! 


Sk ce 


A SONG OF THE LILAC. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Above the wall that’s broken, 
And from the coppice thinned, 
So sacred and so sweet, 
The lilac in the wind! 
And every night the May wind blows 
The lilac blooms apart, 
The memory of his first love 
Is shaken on his heart. 


A tear was long its gravestone, 
A bush was all around: 

Oh, how they wake it now, 
The fragrance and the sound! 

And every night the May wind blows 
The lilac blooms apart, 

The memory of his first love 


Is shaken on his heart. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





CORN AND ACORN. 
A Parable of the Harvest. 





BY DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN. 


Who soweth wheat may see it whiten 
When summer comes again, 

And his and other homes may brighten 
Thus soon with goodly gain. 


The ear has come, is ground and finished, 
And he must sow again, 

And work with labor undiminished 
To sow one sack of grain. 


But he who plants an acorn, planteth 
What he may never see 

A full.grown oak; but if God granteth, 
Will one day be a tree 


To shade not only those descended 
From him who sowed the tree, 

But fill with shape and verdure splendid 
The gaze of all who see. 


What wilt thou? Sow the grain that whitens 
In some few months and days, 

To earn the ready pay which brightens 
Life in. so many ways? 


Or sow the nut which he who planteth 
May never see an oak, 
But which will grow, if God so granteth, 
A shelter to all folk— 
A gladness to his kin and neighbors, 
A glory to his land, 
Proof, when he long has done his labors, 
Of what his head and hand 
Did for the spot where he was nourished, 
Whole centuries before, 
Though weaker men than he was, flourished, 
While they were living, more? 
What wilt thou? Sow with seed and gather 
The harvest of the day, 
Or sow with nuts of promise, rather, 
Which may endure for aye? 
oe 


For the Woman's Journal. 


HOW ONE WOMAN BEOAME A 
HOMESTEADER. 


BY MARY A. CUSHMAN. 


You say you have often wondered how | 


I, a single woman, whose age is no longer 
in the least uncertain, happened to come 
to the West and become a farmer. It 
seems all very natural tome. If I remem- 
ber right, it was the only thing I could 
do. 

Death had broken up my home. I was 
alone. I had very little money, no trade, 
no profession, and habits of independence 
and self-reliance that made it very hard 
for me to think of becoming a supernum- 
erary in another’s family. 

I wanted a home of my own; I wanted 
to own my time, and feel free; I also had 
a taste for fresh air, for flowers, for plenty 
of room, and a liking for solitude at times ; 
and I saw no possibility of getting these 
things save in the way I have taken. Add 
that [ spent my childhood on a farm, and 





| est point where a government land-office 


| a good deal homesick, and walked to the 








I think you will have causes sufficient to 
produce the result. 

I chose the West for obvious reasons. 
Land is cheap here and climate good. As 
this is not a land agent's advertisement, I 
need not name the State where my experi- 
ment became a success; it does not differ 
materially from the other Western States. 

I decided to go, and made all my ar- 
rangements before I settled on any partic- 
ular point, and circumstances fixed that 
forme. The one thing I was determined 
to have was the gift Caleb’s daughter de- 
sired of her father: “springs of water.” 
For a western farm without water is a 
weariness to the bones. 

I bought a land-looker'’s ticket, which 
comes at half-price. I went to the near- 


could be found, for I had no wish to be 
any more of a pioneer than was necessary. 
I made the journey in three days, and got 
off the car at the little station, tired, and 


one hotel, carrying my travelling-bag. I 
engaged a room and board for a week, and 
found myself fairly comfortable. The 
room was small, but clean, and the cooking 
was excellent. 

I started the first of May, that I might 
have good roads. The April snow and 
slush was gone, and the heavy June thun- 
der showers had not begun. May is usual- 
ly a dry month here. 

I spent the first morning in the land- 
office, looking at maps and taking notes. 
I found a fair quantity of government land 
within a radius of twenty miles, and I 
noted the nearest lots, and those that were 
in isolated positions. Of course, these 
last might have been left unoccupied be- | 
cause, for some reason, they were unde- | 
sirable; but they might suit me, for I had | 
said, ‘*Better is twenty acres of good land 
with water and near neighbors, than one 
hundred and sixty without.” 

I looked around the town a little in the | 
afternoon. I found the usual things; two 
drug-stores, two dry-goods stores, a shoe- 
store, three groceries, one of which con- 
tained the post-office, two saloons, a black- 
smith’s shop, a carpenter’s shop, two 
churches, a schoolhouse, and about four 
hundred dwellings; a little out of town, 
on the river-bank, a saw-mill and lumber- 
yard, and near the station, corn-cribs and 
stock-yards. 

Every one seemed busy, but I found 
them all very kind, and ready to help and 
accommodate meinevery way. Il engaged 
a boy, of about fifteen years, to take me 
about the country to look at the lots I had 
selected. Johnnie was a bright boy. He 
had lived here five years, had hunted, 
fished, skated, and gone grapeing, black 
berrying and hazel-nutting over most of 
the land within ten miles. He had a live- 
ly tongue and a fund of general knowl- 
edge that made him a good guide. His 
father was a carpenter, and had helped 
build many of the farm buildings, and 
Johnnie knew and unreservedly told to 
me much of the character of the owners. 
I thought he was biassed, according to the 
promptness with which his father’s bills 
had been paid; but that is a pretty good | 
test of character, after all, in a new coun- 
try, or an old one. For the services of 
Johnnie, Major (the horse) and a light 
wagon, I paid five dollars aday. I packed | 
a lunch at the hotel for myself and John- | 
nie, and we carried a bag of corn for 
Major. 

We drove out of town in high spirits on 
the second morning after my arrival, go- 
ing due west, so that we need not have the 
sun in our eyes either going or returning; 
for Johnnie said, ‘‘We might as well take 
the best first, and then, if you find what 
you want, we won’t have to take the worst 
at all.” 

What a drive that was! over the long, 
smooth swells of the prairie; no fences, 
except around the scattering farm build- 
ings; the road, dry, hard and smooth, 
passing between fields of springing oats 
or newly planted corn, and again over the 
unbroken prairie-sod, brilliant with flow- 
ers; a view from the top of each bil- 
lowy uplift, only limited by the power of 
vision, of green turf, black squares of 
ploughed land, and, dotted here and there, 
clusters of farm buildings, each with its 
grove of orchard and shelter belt of trees ; 
while in several directions lay large tracts of 
scrub-oak, indicating the presence of some 
brook or creek, or of a belt of clayey soil. 
The air was so pure it was an actual stim- 
ulant to breathe it; the steady prairie 
breeze that rises with the sun blew fresh 
in our faces; the sky was of the clearest, 
deepest blue, with soft, rounded masses of 
pure white clouds drifting rapidly to the 
northeast, and followed over the hills by 
their dark shadows, distinctly visible for 
over twenty miles. The air was filled with 
the music of birds, brown thrushes, mead- 
ow-larks and blackbirds being most promi- 
nent; and often, before reaching the top 
of a hill, we heard just over the ridge the 
wild, comical, laughing cackle of the 
prairie chickens, which died into silence 














miles from town, one untaken lot in a sec- 
tion. It had no water, so we drove on. 
The next was also without water, and 
more than half of it flint. This means 
that about three feet below the surface, 
and sometimes cropping out, is a ledge of 
limestone, the top of it disintegrated, and 
mixed with flints and fossils, covered with 
a thin soil, on which grows a scanty cov- 
ering of grass and the pinkest of wild 
roses. Still another lot had water enough 
and to spare, for a slough of quicksand 
ran through it, which, looking firm on the 
surface, would still yield to the slightest 
weight, and prove a death-trap to stock or 
men who were unfortunate enough to get 
into it. This quagmire ran diagonally 
through the lot, making two unequal, ill- 
shaped portions; and though both were 
good land, and there was a spring on one, 
I thought [ would look farther. 

Johnnie now proposed to stop for our 
lunch, and afterwards drive towards a 
grove where there were several sections 
of unoccupied land, and probably many 
springs, for a good-sized brook flowed 
from that vicinity toward the river. We 
accordingly stopped at the next house, 
and asked for some milk. We were made 
welcome, and urged to come in and eat 
with the family; but the lady of the house 
refused totakeany pay. She inquired our 
business, and seemed much pleased and in- 


terested in the prospect of new neighbors; | 
she was sure we should find what we | 


wanted within two miles. They had lived 
there seven years, had all their land 


broken, good buildings, plenty of small | 
fruit, and a young orchard just coming | 


into bearing. 

After dinner, rested and encouraged, we 
started towards the woods. Although 
nearly two miles away, it looked like a 
five-minutes’ walk, being, as Johnnie said, 
‘Only down one hill and up another,” and 
the hills so gradual that at no time was 
the horse inclined to break his trot. On 
reaching the grove and looking at our 
map, we found we should have to cross 
one claim before reaching an unoccupied 
lot; so, tying Major to a tree, we started 
on foot, through a tangle of hazel, black 
alder, wahoo, prickly-ash, blackberry and 
other underbrush, tied together with frost 
grape, and tolerably thickly set with fair- 
sized oaks, hickories and elms; while 
now and then areal giant towered high 
above the rest, probably the parent tree of 
the immediate vicinity. We found the 
walking hard, but really the wild flowers 
hindered me more than the brambles. 
Shooting-stars in galaxies, phlox of every 
shade, dicentra in masses of trembling 
waxy bloom, violets carpeting the hill- 
sides, and buttercups crowning the tops 
with their gold—no one who sees a few 
scanty specimens of these flowers can 
form any idea of their beauty in the great 
beds of blossom scattered over these west- 
ern hills. 

Judging the distance by the eye, we be- 
gan to look for the surveyors’ mark, and 
presently I found it, a blazed tree, with 
the number of range and section written 
on it with red chalk. We were at the 
northeast corner of our lot, and away to 
the south and west we were to explore. I 
began to feel that this was to be my 
home. Naphtali’s blessing always seemed 
the most beautiful of all, and I seemed to 
hear it now: ‘*Possess thou the West and 
the South.” On towards the western line 
we went, over gentle rolling hills or 
knolls, sometimes wooded and sometimes 
bare for a space of ten or fifteen acres: 
Presently the land began to decline ina 
wide, shallow ravine, opening towards the 
east, and at its head, just below the south- 
west corner of the lot, there was the 
spring! Welling out under the roots of a 
great twin-trunked basswood, from a 
crevice in the yellow limestone, clear, cold 
and abundant, it more than realized my 
dreams. There was no need to look fur- 
ther. I never saw, I never expect to see, 
a place more to my liking. Down the 
wide slope of the ravine the woods ceased, 
and there was an outlook of over twenty 
miles toward the river of which this brook 
was tributary, and out of which the sun 
seemed to rise in the morning. Nor was 
it entirely a wild scene; here and there on 
the green hill-slopes a house gleamed 
white, and ploughed fields showed their 
rich brown furrows; a distant feather of 
white smoke and glitter of brass showed a 
passing railway train, and the steeple of a 
church not ten miles away showed that 
friends and neighbors were within reach. 
I drank from the spring. I sat down on 
the hill turf above it, where my house 
should soon stand, and looked from its 
imaginary windows till I was warned by 
Johnnie that if we meant to get back to 
town before dark, we must be starting. 
As we retraced our steps, we planned out 
a road, and made constant discoveries of 
new views or treasures of wild flowers. 

We drove back at once to the house 
where we stopped for dinner, and told of 
our success, I arranged with the lady to 
board my workmen and myself till my 





atourapproach. Our first point was seven 


house was done, and hired her husband to 








break the ten acres required by law on my 
claim, and plant it to corn. 

I reached town that night in time for 
supper, very tired, sunburned and dusty, 
but very happy. 

The next day I devoted to engaging men 
and teams, to buying lumber and supplies, 
and to making out the necessary papers to 
establish my claim. I hired four men (two 
of them carpenters) and two teams, for 
twenty dollars a day. I bought my lum- 
ber at the sawmill for thirty dollars a thou- 
sand. I had my plan for the house, and 
made out my own bill of lumber. A house 
twelve by sixteen feet, with fourteen-foot 
posts, with a lean-to addition, eight by 
sixteen; eight foot posts, a porch four 
feet wide across the front, the whole 
ceiled inside with matched siding, instead 
of plastered, required three thousand feet 
of lumber. This, with shingles, windows, 
doors, brick for chimney, nails, etc., cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars. A tiny mite 
of a house, it is true, but large enough to 
shelter one, and, as you see by the ground 
plan, convenient and pleasant. 
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The room on the second floor was twelve 
by sixteen feet, witha sloping ceiling, and 
a window in each end, making in all three 
rooms, besides closet and pantry, more 
than many families in cities have. Be- 
sides, I only live indoors in bad weather; 
and then one cannot be too snug. 





muslin for the ceiling together, like a car. 
pet, and with Mr. Johnson’s help, stretched 
it and tacked it to the joists. The cheese- 
cloth I pasted on the smooth-ceiled walls, 
and pasted the paper on it. When it was 
done, no one would have known that it 
was not plastered, and it was warm, had 
the great advantage of not falling off with 
the constant jar and shaking of the prairie 
winds, and it cost only a quarter as much 
as plaster, and took not nearly as long to 
finish. I painted the wood-work of the 
sitting-room a rich cream color, and the 
rooms with the blue paper a soft pear!- 
gray. I was at work at this and other fin- 
ishings, such as shelves for the pantry, 
and corner shelves in the sitting-room for 
my books, all the working hours for two 
weeks. Meanwhile, I got quite well ac- 
quainted with the Johnsons, with whom I 
boarded, and spent my evenings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were Eastern peo- 
ple, honest, intelligent, and kind, and when 
I saw the Atlantic Monthly and New York 
Tribune on their table, [ felt at home at once. 


| Eva, the oldest girl, was about fifteen, wom- 


anly and quiet ; Jessie about twelve, full of 
fun and frolic. The two older boys, Fred 
and Frank, were fine, manly-looking fel- 
lows, twenty and seventeen respectively ; 
and Willie was about nine, and did not 
differ materially from the small boy in gen- 
eral. 

My furniture came at last, and I got Mr. 
Johnson to go to town and get it. He 
brought one load, and hired a team to 
bring the other, and the whole family 
helped me put it in place. The carpet for 
the sitting-room was a fern pattern in soft 
wood browns; that for the bedrooms blue. 
I draped the windows with curtains of 
scrim, tied back with bright ribbons, and 
when my books were on their shelves in 
the corner, my writing-table and cushioned 
chair just under them, and all the old 
familiar things in place, I really thought 
it was a home to be thankful for, and hap- 
py in. Jessie wanted to keep me company 


| the first night, but I knew her mother 


would need her in the morning, and as | 


| wanted to begin as I must go on, I de- 


The next day (Saturday) was rainy, and | 


I wrote for my furniture, and such things 
as I had left at my old home, awaiting my 
order to be forwarded. I also made every- 
thing ready for beginning early Monday. 
Sunday I attended service in the Baptist 
Church in the morning, and the Methodist 
in the evening. Both services were well 
attended, and I was told that the Sunday 
schools were flourishing. 

On Monday morning at seven o’clock we 
started ; one team loaded with lumber, and 
the other carrying the men, tools, nails, 
etc., and myself. Wereached the place in 
time to unload before dinner; and before 
dark, the frame was up and partby en- 
closed. The house fronted the east. It 
was about three rods from the spring, ona 
gentle knoll, which sloped in every direc- 
tion just enough for good drainage. ‘There 
were five or six fine oaks on the spot, which 
we left, and one of which we utilized as a 
corner post of the porch. The men and 
teams went home to town at night, a drive 


clined the offer, only asking them to leave 


| their curtains drawn, for although their 


house was a mile and a half away, it was 
ona hillin plain sight from mine, and |] 
could have their light for company every 
evening. 

I reckoned up my expenses that evening. 
I found that in the month since I left my 
old home, I had spent nearly five hundred 
dollars. 

I had to show for it, one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, ten acres of it ploughed 
and planted to corn, a garden of about a 
quarter of an acre, a cow, a pig, and a 
flock of hens, and a sufficient shelter for 
both the animals and myself. I had sup- 
plies of food enough to last six months, 
the necessary tools to work in the garden, 
and I had paid all workmen’s wages, 
freight bills, and my ownexpenses. Now 
the question was, Could I make my land 
support me, and how? IfI bought a horse, 
a wagon, and a few one-horse farming 


| tools, I might work the land myself, with 


a little extra help at hurrying times, which 
could be paid back in work again. The 
only other way was to let the land on 


| shares, taking one-third of the crop for 


of ten miles; I stayed at Mr. Johnson’s, | 


my nearest neighbor, and the new friend 
of whom I had engaged board until I be- 
gan housekeeping. I hired Mr. Johnson 
to plocgh a small piece of ground near my 
house, and bought of him currant, rasp- 
berry and strawberry plants, which I set 
out, while I was overseeing the building 
of my house. I also bargained with him 
for a cow, a pig, and a dozen hens. 

The second day, coming with two loads, 
the four men got everything finished but 
the staircase and chimney. The mason 
came out the third day with them, and 
that night saw my little house complete, 
and a shed for the cow and hens, and a 
pen for the pig, besides. 
cellar, but when the men framed the sills, 
they levelled the ground, and where the 
cellar stairs should go, they dug a hole, 
just large enough to let them build the 
ladder of broad steps that was to serve in 
that capacity. I went back to town the 
last night with the teams, stayed in my 
room at the hotel, and next day settled 
all my bills, and made my final purchases. 
My house still lacked paper and paint, and 
I meant to supply these while waiting for 
my furniture. 

I bought strong muslin for the ceilings 
and cheese-cloth for the walls, the ceilings 
to be kalsomined, and the walls papered. 
I got a pretty, cheap paper of small figure, 
light buff in color, for the sitting-room, 
and a blue tint for the bedroom and cham- 
ber. I bought a wheelbarrow, spade, hoe, 
rake, fork, axe, hatchet, saw, and several 
small tools. I purchased a six months’ 
supply of the standard groceries, and a 
quantity of bran for the cow, and hired a 
team to take the load and myself out to 
my new home. I sewed the breadths of 


I had as yet no 


rent. But land was plenty, and labor 
searce ; I might not be able to let the land. 
Besides, a rented farm is not kept up in 
good condition, usually. 

So I resolved to do thoroughly what | 
had undertaken. I had chosen to live on 
a farm; I would be a farmer. I told Mr. 


| Johnson of my decision the next day, and 
| he, being a man of sense, saw nothing im- 


| possible in it. 





I commissioned him to get 
me a horse, a light wagon, a plough, and 
adray. Ihad never managed a horse, but, 
like the Irishman who was asked if he 
could play the violin, I had never tried, 
but I presumed I could. And I found, in 
fact, that a will to learn was the chief 
thing needed. Surely what so many boys 
of ten or twelve years can do, a woman of 
ordinary strength and ability can! As I 
had no use for a horse this first year, I left 
him with Mr. Johnson to work for his 
board; that is, for the use of Prince dur- 
ing corn-ploughing, haying, and harvest, 
Mr. Johnson agreed to cut and put up, on 
my land, three tons of hay. This, with 
the crop from the ten acres of corn, made 
the keeping of my stock secure. I might 
mention here that I cut up the corn, and 


| husked every ear of it myself, and the 





stalks were worth as much for fodder as 
the hay, while I had three hundred bushels 
of corn. During the summer I hired men 
to build a stable and granary. I had the 
use of my horse one afternoon in each 
week, to go to town for mail, etc. The 
purchase of the horse, wagon, tools, and 
the cost of the stable amounted to two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

I had still one large item of expense, fuel 
for winter. Part of my land was wood- 
land, and I hired a man to cut wood, stove 
length, and leave it corded up on the 
ground. He charged me two dollars and % 
half a cord, and I got him to cut ten cords. 
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When I set out my fruit, I had also 

a few seeds, and in that rich, new 

soil, they had done very well. I had corn, 

potatoes, tomatoes, cabbages, squashes, 
beets and carrots enough and to spare. 

During the summer I enlarged the hole 
which served for a cellar, and banked the 
earth around the house in the form of a 
terrace. This kept out the cold, and gave 
me a safe place to keep my garden prod- 
uce; and, with plenty of milk, butter and 
eggs, I felt pretty secure from starvation. 

During the fall, I fully intended to draw 
wood enough for the winter up to the door, 
and cord it up; but one day, when I was 
making a dress for myself, Mrs. Johnson 
came in on an errand. “I declare,” said 
she, “I don’t know how I am ever going 
to get my sewing done this fall. Eva and 
I have more than we can do, and school 
begins next month, and there are those 
three boys. I almost wish one of them had 
been a girl.” Said I, ‘Mrs. Johnson, let’s 
change works. Let your boys draw wood 
for me, and I’ll sew for you.” So it hap- 
pened that, with the best intentions, I did 
not do the hardest and heaviest work. In- 
deed, what with Mrs. Johnson having a 
six weeks’ turn of fever, when I was need- 
ed every minute of the time, and only went 
home once, to make sure the boys were 
taking good care of the animals; and with 
the spring and fall sewing, and helping 
cook for harvest and threshing hands, and 
hiring Prince when they wanted an extra 
horse, I have always been able to change 
work, and get strong hands for skilled 
ones. 

I have invested not quite eight hundred 
dollars in this home. I have no taxes to 
pay on the land for five years. I am in 
perfect health. I am happy. 

Iam lonely sometimes, but that would 
come anywhere, for as we ‘‘near the snow- 
line,” the way gets solitary, no matter 
where we are. I have said nothing about 
the opportunities for mental and religious 
growth in such a life, but I assure you 
they are unique; neither have I spoken of 
my hopes and plans for care and com- 
pany in the helplessness of old age, should 
it please the Lord to leave me to that time. 
That would be a story by itself; but some 
day, if you wish, 1 will tell you of that 
phase of life on a prairie homestead. 

Akron, O. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., APRIL 21, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

We have held, in Brooklyn, our regular 
meetings through the winter in the cause 
of equal rights for womenandmen. They 
have been interesting and our member- 
ship has somewhat increased, so we think 
that sentiment advances. 

The meeting in March was devoted to help 
Mrs. H. N. K. Goff who, as an appointee 
of the W. C. T. U. of this city, has again 
labored for police matrons in our station- 
houses. Resolutions, united with those of 
other societies, were sent to the Senate 
committee, at Albany, who had the bill in 
charge, urging attention, but we hear as 
yet of no results. Such an unprovided 
want as this is a shame to the city of 
Brooklyn. As the time is now near for 
the appointment of new members of the 
Board of Education, our last meeting con- 
sidered that subject in the hope of lending 
influence toward the representation of 
both sexes in that body. 

Miss Caroline LeRow was our chief ad- 
vocate, followed by others, with some 
discussion and a little dissent. The presi- 
dent was requested to forward resolutions 
to the mayor for his consideration, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet once more 
before the summer vacation. 

M. W. CHAPMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MIRO AND MARIE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


In a splendid castle, very, very far from 
here, there once lived an old magician. 
The castle was surrounded by a large 
garden in which grew many flowers, more 
beautiful than could be found anywhere 
else in the whole world. 

The truth was that they were, not 
flowers at all, but enchanted children. 
The wicked old magician walked around 
the garden all day, and whenever any 
children came in to look at the beautiful 
flowers, he ran quickly up, and touched 
them with his wand, and they grew fast 
to the ground and became flowers them- 
selves, and never could get away from the 
Place again. All they could do was to 
nod their pretty flower-heads and wave 
their leafy arms, and other children seeing 
this, thought the flowers were nodding 
and beckoning to them, and went into the 
garden, and were touched by the wicked 
mMagician’s wand, and became enchanted 
flowers also. 

No one had found this out, for when the 
children’s parents went to hunt for them, 


and came to the garden, the magician was 


as kind and friendly as could be, and 
said he had seen nothing of the little ones ; 
they must have strayed away and lost 
theinselves. 

But one day it happened that a little 
boy named Miro and his sister, whose 
name was Marie, went out to gather 
flowers. Their mother warned them not 
to go far away for fear they, too, should 
be lost, like the others; and as they were 
good children, they were careful to, stay 
near home. But the magic garden was 
not far off, and Miro, having gone on 
ahead of his sister, could not resist the 
temptation to go in and gather a nosegay 
of the beautiful flowers he saw growing 
there. Hardly had he entered when the 
magician came running up, touched him 
with his wand, and poor little Miro was 
changed at once into a flower. 

Meanwhile, Marie missed her brother 
and began searching for him everywhere, 
but not a sign of him could she see, and 
no answer came to her call. 

Then Marie sat herself down on a stone 
by the wayside, and began crying, and 
called after her brother, over and over 
again :— 

“Oh, Miro, where are you? Oh, my 
brother, why do you not answer me?” 

As she sat there crying and calling, a 
poor old woman, with a huge bundle of 
fagots on her shoulder, came limping along 
the road leaning on her cane. As she 
came near Marie, the cane fell from her 
hand, and the little girl, seeing that she 
was old and weak, ran and picked it up, 
and put it into her wrinkled hand. The 
old woman thanked her, and asked her 
why she was crying, and Marie told her 
the whole story. Then the old woman, 
who was really no old woman at all, but 
a good fairy, going about in this form to 
find out who had good hearts within 
their bodies and who evil ones, gave the 
child a willow twig, saying: ‘*This will 
help you to find your brother.”” Then she 
suddenly disappeared. 

Marie, quite comforted by.this promise, 
went on a little farther, andsoon came, 
in her turn, to the magic garden. Near 
the entrance grew the most wonderful 
flower, and as the little girl drew near, it 
began nodding and beckoning so that she 
could scarcely take her eyes away from 
it; but, being in a hurry to find her 
brother, she turned to go. Then the 
flower nodded and beckoned even harder 
than before, and Marie could not resist 
the temptation to enter the garden. 

She had hardly stepped inside the gate, 
when up came the magician and was 
about to touch her with his wand. Marie 
was dreadfully frightened by his appear- 
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ance, for the fairy twig she carried showed 
him to her in his real character, and he 
was something awful to look upon. His 
hair stood up wildly about his head, his 
eyes rolled and flashed like fiery wheels. 
In her fright Marie struck at him with 
her twig. Immediately the wicked old 
magician began to stretch upward, his feet 
sank into the earth and grew there firmly, 
his arms spread out and became branches, 
his clothing changed into bark, and he 
was now a tall, tall tree. 

As soon as this happened, all the flowers 
in the garden turned back into children, 
and among them was Miro, who had been 
changed into the flower near the gate—the 
same flower which nodded and beckoned to 
Marie—and who now came running joy- 
fully up to his sister. When they had 
kissed and embraced each other, and told 
each other all that had happened, they 
started for home, followed by all the 
other lost children, and you may imagine 
the surprise and delight of their parents 
as the happy little procession entered the 
village. 

As for the tree which had been the 
wicked magician, it stood for many a year, 
covered with ugly dark leaves and hideous 
yellow flowers, that poisoned the air so 
that the grass was withered for miles 
around, and any bird or insect that flew 
near it fell to the ground dead. And for 
all that any one knows, it may be stand- 
ing there to this day, for the castle fell 
into ruins long ago, and no one knows 
exactly where it stood.— Selected. 

——##o-— — 
AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 


What pure airtis to an unhealthy locality, 
what owe | cleaning is to the neat house-keeper, 
so is ’s Sarsaparilla to everybody, at this 
season. The body needs to be thoroughly reno- 
vated, the blood purified and vitalized, the germs 
of disease destroyed. Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
all other blood disorders are cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the most popular and successful 
spring medicine. 
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Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once “ 
week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 
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PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure aro 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sa 
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KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: . 


PET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
elastic, 
TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
ed. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft. 
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KNI ae D FILLED WATER-PROOF MATT ESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


commendation from all who have used them. 


In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
thout mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 
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The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances EZ. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart 
ment of ye 7 Gives information to parents in 
regard to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type- 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


>) _~—« WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


. DRESSING. 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 


Once Tried, Always Used. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D, 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suftrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 


Woman Suftrage Essential to a True ublic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. ~- 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
a Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, b 
Wm. I. Bowditch. _ 


How Men Rob and Enslave Wumen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. v7 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas. a Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAn’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 





Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 





Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per | 


-MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted. 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 








MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At 84 West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their residence if desired. Call, or address 
MRS. M. J. CLARKE, 
& West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 





| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. ° 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck bas used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

orters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, Ce A except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 


For OneCourse of Lectures...+..ssseeseeeses $ 85 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance.......seseeeseeee coe 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.+++++ 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. 
Graduation Fee.....cececseeses soseeee 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O, P. THAYER, Registrar. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
qeateate and undergraduate courses. in Sanskrit, 

reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 
Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s ap- 
ppeeeee complete. senewenees (value #450) n 

reek, English, Mathematics, History and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DgEAn, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STAMMERING 


And all Defects of Speech Corrected. 
The training is physiological, easy for the pupil 
to grasp, and varied to meet the individual need. 
References : HARRIET CLISBY, M. D., 74 Boylston 
St., Boston; MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Call or write for references to 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, 
53 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip ts 
- peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fittixg and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. ZT. FOoGeaGe, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
KO NIOS cacti aes 
aa they asc'ach Wouh lager teed 


P| LLS wee a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
WINE OF COCA Sitve ‘Toxict snd 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
Rts ee 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION. 


(CONDUCTED BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ.) 

The programme for the closing Wednes- 
day evening entertainment was prepared 
by Master John Prince, and opened with 
two selections by the English High School 
Banjo Club. These were followed by a song 
from the Polymnia Male Quartette, enti- 
tled “‘From a By-gone Day.” ‘The four 
parts were well rendered. A young lady 
from the School of Oratory next recited 
‘*The Sandpiper” and “By the Sea,” these 
pieces being enthusiastically received by 
the large audience which filled the rooms. 
The programme was well chosen, and the 
actors carried out their parts exceedingly 
well. L. 


At the Sunday meeting of April 28, the 
last of the season, Mrs. K. G. Wells gave 
an address on “Personality.” After con- 
demning the personality which would 
make legislation to serve individualism 
rather than the public interests as a whole, 
Mrs. Wells dwelt at length on the main 
topic of her paper, the personality of the 
Infinite Life we call God, insisting that 
this is other and far more to us than what 
is conveyed by the term Law. 


The Union moved this week into its 
new quarters, 98 Boylston Street, where 
will be held its twelfth annual meeting, 
May 14. Business meeting for choice of 
officers, etc., at 4 P.M. Public meeting 
for reading of reports at 5. Teaand social 
gathering at 6.30. All are welcome. 

— oes —_ 


RHODE ISLAND CELEBRATION. 


PROVIDENCE, APRIL 29, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation had a sale, reception, and supper 
on April 23. They were well attended. 
At supper more than one hundred persons 
filled the seats, while at its close Rev. T. 
R. Slicer presided over our mental repast, 
affirming that the root principle of our re- 
form is that no sex should be known ina 
fair discussion of human rights. ‘There- 
fore, we had chosen a man to preside on 


Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, who responded 
to the toast, ‘*‘Women in Literature,” giv- 


ing interesting reminiscences of the great | 
| home when the mother has been absent on 


women who have done pioneer work in 
that field of human thought and work now 


so generally and ably occupied by women | 
of all shades of opinion, and of all nation- | 


alities. She paid a tribute to Murgaret 
Fuller, truly a pioneer, since her book, 
‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 


worked the first impulse of modern thought | 
upon the part of women regarding the in- 


tellectual possibilities of their sex. She 


referred to her capacity for sustained men- | 


tal labor, her early efforts to lead women 
to thought and discussion upon great top- 
ics; also, to the pursuit of literature as a 
moral elevator, as an antidote to senti- 
mentality, as a corrector of ‘‘the excessive 
tyranny of the human affections.” ‘There 
is a great and sustaining power in intellec- 
tual development, giving the soul self- 
poise and a wide vision, and raising it 
above personal aims and passions. ‘his 
was illustrated by Goethe, who, in the 
midst of a deep affliction, took up a new 


study. Tribute was paid to Lydia Maria | 


Child, whose ‘Philothea” showed such 
sweet soundness of heart, such mental 
breadth and scholarship. Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe’s immortal work was mentioned. 
The powerful story went into every home, 
and made converts to anti-slavery when no 
other agency would have sufliced. Louisa 
M. Alcott was instanced as one whose 
strong will had triumphed over great dis- 
couragements. Her publisher had said to 
her, **You had better go back to your 
teaching; you will never get a living by 
your pen.” 

Hon. Amasa M. Eaton responded to 
‘*Women in the Law,” giving the historical 
basis of the legal disabilities which have 
followed women as an incubus down all 
the centuries of Christian development. 
The causes of this disability were the influ- 
ence of the church, the feudal system, and 
the benefit of clergy. In Rhode Island 
woman still had much to do in disentang- 
ling herself from this old web. He in- 
stanced the inequality of dower rights and 
that of tenant by the courtesy, the un- 
righteousness of the husband’s administer- 
ing on his wife’s personal intestate estate 
without accountability, on guardianship 
of children, and the separate acknowledg- 
ment of deeds by women. 

Our honored president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, responded to ‘‘Women in the 
Anti-Slavery Movement.” Her own expe- 
rience as a devoted friend and helper of 
the slave made it appropriate that she 
should give the sympathetic speech of the 
evening upon one of the greatest of all hu- 
man struggles. The anti-slavery movement 
was the direct precursor of the suffrage 
movement. When the women first began 
to speak in public, they met a storm of ob- 
loquy no other class in history had ever 








encountered. This strengthened them for 
that struggle nearer to their own interest 
as a class, hitherto politically ignored. 
Mrs. Chace spoke of the heroism of the 
Grimke sisters, of Abby Kelley, of the 
heroic wife of Garrison, who, when the 
mob threatened her husband, stood with 
her child in her arms, exclaiming: “My 
husband will never be false to his princi- 
ples.” Coming to the women of Rhode 
Island who were workers in this cause 
were mentioned Amarancy Paine, Anna 
Fairbanks, Sophia James, the daughters of 
William Chace, of Pleasant Valley, Eliza 
Brown, Susan Hawes, Caroline Ashley, 
Hannah Shove, the Sisson sisters, of Paw- 
tucket, and the Browns, of East Green- 
wich. All these made it easier for Rhode 
Island women to take up associated labor 
in many lines. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison read a poem, hay- 
ing many happy hits upon men, women 


and things connected with the past and | 


present of woman suffrage history. 
Our president was designated as *‘our 
St. Elizabeth of Valley Falls.” If that 


means that the woman suffrage bread she | 


has distributed for years, with a charity 
unappreciated by mankind, has turned to 
roses at last to disarm a fast-fading resent- 
ment, the aspect of that hall upon the 
night of our banquet must have borne out 
the allusion (or illusion); for such roses 
of young girls with blushing cheeks, and 


innocent of the least knowledge of what | 


these St. Elizabeths have suffered, attend- 

ed our festival; and heartily believed that 

that suffrage bread was the staff of life. 
Prof. Carruth, of Kansas, gave in 


| condensed form the results of municipal 


woman suffrage in Kansas. He testified 
to the great good the women’s vote had 


done in that State in enforcing better | 


order, in producing better sanitary condi- 


| tions, in giving prohibitory legislation a | 


chance for honest trial. He instanced two 
small cities in Kansas where the whole 
city government is in the hands of women, 
and stated that while he did not believe in 


| a2 sex monopoly of public offices by wom- 


en more than by men, he could bear testi- 
mony to the singular ability with which 
these women had performed their duties, 


this occasion. He introduced Mrs. E. D. | 2@4 the prosperity of those cities. ‘They had 


driven the pigs from the streets,and shut up 
the saloons. The previous condition of 
those cities had been very much like the 


a visit. Women carry into the management 
of public affairs the same attention to de- 
tail which characterizes them in the man- 
agement of their own domestic establish- 
ments. 

Mrs. Mary C. Peckham. responded for 
the R. 1. W. 5. A., affirming that the age 
puts every institution on its mettle, to 
prove by its actual results its right to live. 
By that standard our association need not 
be ashamed of the record of its work. 
Hardly a great cause or a new body of or- 
ganized workers has been brought for- 
ward in our State that has not received an 
impulse and accessions from our ranks. 
We have aided in women’s clubs, in the 


Industrial Union, in the Indian Associa- | 


tion and in the W. C. T. U. We have 
listened to the story of the Hindoo wom- 


| anand have sent her funds for the education 


of those blood relations of ours in India. 


| We have knocked at the door of the college. 


We have kept the rights of one-half the peo- 
ple of the State before the Legislature. 
We have secured better conditions for the 


State’s dependent children, and last year, | 


in their report, the committee of the Legis- 
lature to look into the condition of our 


penal and correctional institutions, said: | 
“The State is a great loser through the | 


lack of a greater influence of women in 
their management.”’ While we have thus 
laid many good gifts upon the altar of our 
State, our greatest service is in the fact 


that we have taught women that that altar | 


is civic virtue. Our State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has also induced our Legislature to 


submit a constitutional amendment to the | 


voters, giving women full suffrage on the 
sametermsasmen. It is no small triumph 
that so many of the voters of the State 
were willing to grant this larger liberty, 
and that we are fitting women to be pillars 
of that altar when the time of their en- 
franchisement shall come. 


The toast, ‘‘Our Rhode Island Suffrage 
Leagues,”’ was responded to by Mrs. Rhoda 
Peckham. Twenty-one of these Leagues 
now exist. They are doing a work for 
women not hitherto done, stimulating 
them to historic study, and impressing 
upon them that all the mental strength of 
a State should be felt in the conduct of its 
affairs, whether that strength comes from 
a manly ora womanlysoul. The Leagues 
have adopted a text-book, ‘‘Mowry’s Civil 
Government,” and have tried to study the 
towa or city governments of their own 
locality, both past and present. The work 
has been varied by papers upon other cog- 
nate branches of these special themes. 
The interest of Rhode Island women in 
patriotic association is not unprecedented, 
as we have the record of the patriotic 
Rhode Island women of Revolutionary 








times, who formed themselves into a 
league called the ‘Daughters of Liberty,” 
to resist the tyranny of the Stamp Act, 
vowing to use no article of English manu- 
facture. Their example was followed by 
the formation of similar societies in the 
other colonies. 


Our present Leagues denote a broader 
generalization on the part of women, a | 


tendency to political study for its own 
sake, and not the passing indignation of a 


day. Valuable papers have been read be- | 
fore our Leagues this winter. One ex: | 


mayor, one lawyer, one or two professors, 


and several women have addressed those | 


in the immediate vicinity of Providence. 


We hope to do more consecutive work in | 


the future. Mary C. PECKHAM, 
Sec’'y R. I. W. S. A. 


—_—_—_—- # @«-— 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Masonic Temple, New York, 
on Friday, April 26. 


At 10.30 A. M. there was an executive | 


session for officers and members only, the 
president, Mrs. Blake, in the chair. The 


| treasurer's report for the year was pre- 


sented by Mrs. Wakeman. Committees 
for the convention were appointed. The 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. 


6 President—Lillie Devereux Blake, New York 
ity. 

Vice-Presidents at Large — Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Fayetteville; Susan B. Anthony, Roch- 
ester. 

Vice-Presidents by Counties—Joan M. Cole, 
Albany, Albany Co.; Anna A. Allen, Alfred 
Centre, Allegany Co.; Alice Mills, M. D., Bing- 
hamton, Broome Co.; Mary L. Fitts, Salaman- 
ca, Cattaraugus Co.; Hannah L. Howland, Sher- 
wood, Cayuga Co. ; Martha J. Henderson, James- 
town, Chautauqua Co. ; Etta R. Payne, 129 East 
Chemung Street, Elmira, Chemung Co.; Rev. 
Amanda Deyo, Oxford, Chenango Co.; Helen 
Palmer, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co.; Maria A. 
Rowe, East Chatham, Columbia Co.; 8. 8S. Niv- 
erson, M. D., Dryden, Courtland Co.; Lemura 
Wheat, Franklin, Delaware Co.; Abby Landis, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.; Charlotte Mulli- 
gan, 57 Park Place, Buffalo, Erie Co.; Mary C. 
Witherspoon, Jay, Essex Co.; Agnes Wood- 
ward, Malone, Franklin Co.; Lucy Alvord, 
Johnstown, Fulton Co.; Emily Putnam Tozier, 
Batavia, Genesee Co. ; Fannie Chamberlain, Cats- 
kill, Green Co.; Rev. Margaret A. Brennan, 
Poland, Herkimer Co. ; Asenath Coolidge, Water- 
town, Jefferson Co.; Cornelia H. Cary, 149 
Amity Street, Brooklyn, Kings Co.; Martha B. 
O’Donnell, Lowville, Lewis Co.; Eleanor Ed- 
wards, Dansville, Livingston Co.; Helen M. Jar- 
vis, Canastota, Madison Co.; Laura C. Fray, 
407 Alexander Street, Rochester, Munroe Co. ; 
Elizabeth A. Baldwin, Amsterdam, Montgomery 
Co.; Carrie F. Lovell, 4 Lexington Ave., New 
York, New York Co.; Sarah L. Cushing, M.D., 
Lockport, Niagara Co.; Charlotte Merrick, M.D., 
Utica, Oneida Co.; Julia E. Curtis, Rast Svra- 
cuse, Onondaga Co.; Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
Geneva, Ontario Co.; L. Adelaide Schram, New- 
burgh, Orange Co.; Eleanor R. Spencer, Albion, 
Orleans Co.; Cornelia W. Krusi, Oswego, Os- 
wego Co.; Martha Dye, Unadilla Forks, Otsego 
Co.; Ida M. Blake, Carmel, Putnam Co.; Mary 
R. Pell, Flushing, Queens Co.; Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers, Lansingburgh, Rensselaer Co.; Mary 
Oldfield, Haverstraw, Rockland Co.; Mary F. 
Fackrell, Ogdensburgh, St. Lawrence Co.; Mary 
F. Hurd, Saratoga, Saratoga Co.; Ellen 8. Dar- 
ling, Schenectady, Schenectady Co.; Ellen C. 
Humphreys, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.; Cornelia 
Fox Holden, Watkins, Schuyler Co.; Mrs. John 
A. Ramsey, Seneca Falls, Seneca Co.; Sarah W. 
Ellis, Hornellsville, Steuben Co. ; Helen M. Stone, 
Riverhead, Suffolk Co.; Clarinda Strong, Wood- 
bourne, Sullivan Co.; Caroline DeWitt, Owego, 
‘Tioga Co.; Caroline B. Jones, Ithaca, Tompkins 
Co.; Henrietta S. Tuttle, Milton, Ulster Co.; 
Jane M. Wilson, Cauldwell, Warren Co.; Rhoda 
Kenyon, Center White Creek, Washington Co.; 
Ellen Adams, Lyons, Wayne Co.; Jeannie Mc- 
Adam, Yonkers, Westchester Co.; Charlotte A. 
Cleveland, Perry, Wyoming Co.; Olive H. F. 
Ingals, Glenora, Yates Co. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mary Seymour 
Howell, Albany. 

Recording Secretary—Charlotte F. Daley, 105 
West 54th Street, New York. 

Foreign Correspondent — Clara Neyman, 66 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Decie C. Goss, 
97 Varick Street, New York. 

Treasurer — Emily I. Wakeman, 93 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

Counsellors at Law—Kate Stoneman, Albany, 
and Emily Kempin, LL. D., 207 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


Delegates were elected to represent the | 


Association at the International Woman 


. - . Do of » | 
Suffrage Congress to be held in Paris, June | To the Editor : 


25-28: Mrs. Hannah L. Howland, of 


Sherwood, Rey. Amanda Deyo, of Oxford, | 


Mrs. P. H. Levey, Mrs. Clara Neymann, 


and Mrs. Jeannie De M. Lozier, of New | 


York. 

There was an animated discussion as to 
the best means of organizing the State. 
Mrs. Howell was appointed chairman of a 
committee to raise money for the purpose 
by quarter dollar cards. Miss Daley was 
appointed chairman of a committee to 
raise a centennial fund to be devoted to 
educating men and women in the reform. 


On motion of Miss Anthony, a by-law | 


was added to the constitution, providing 
that local clubs or societies may become 
auxiliary to the State association on pay- 
ment of ten cents for each member, such 
members to be counted as members of the 
State Association. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 P. M., the public session of the 
convention was opened by prayer by Mrs. 
Howell. Mrs. Blake made the opening 
address, reviewing the situation in the 
State, and the approaching centennial. 
She spoke of the heroism of the women of 
the Revolutionary days, and of the injus- 
tice of excluding women from all public 
part in the celebrations. 

Miss Kate O. Peate, of Chautauqua, in a 
bright speech discussed many of the argu- 
ments against woman suffrage. 








Mrs. Clara Neymann pointed out the 
need of woman’s influence, and the special 
reasons why men should favor the reform. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was received 
with much enthusiasm, and discussed the 
recent voting of women in Kansas. She 
reviewed the whole story of their enfran- 
chisement and pointed out the good results 
that have followed. 

Mrs. Howell read the resolutions adopted 
at the morning session, and they were 
again adopted at the open meeting: 





Whereas each year emphasizes more clearly 
the injustice ot denying to our law-abiding, tax- 
paying, intelligent and self-supporting women all 
rights weg amy in government; therefore, 

Resolved, That we demand the ballot for the 
women of this State, that they may no longer suf- 
fer the undeserved burdens of disfranchisement. 


Whereas, on April 29 and 30, the men of this | 
nation will assemble in great numbers to cele- | 
| brate the centennial of the inauguration of Wash- | 


ington as first President of the United States and 
= close of the struggle to found a nation, there- 
‘ore 

Resolved, That we desire to honor the memory 
of the heroic women who shared the dangers and 


hardships of that struggle, and by their constancy | 


contributed equally with the men to the success | 


of the Revolution. | 


Resolved, That we would specially remember 
Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, Mercy Otis 
Warren and Hannah Lee Corbin as women who 
mnenenees thought and shared the destinies of the 
nation. 

Resolved, That we protest against the glaring 
injustice which excludes women from any share 
in the public proceedings of the celebration, while 
imposing upon them their share of the taxation 
which pays for the display. 

Resolved, That we still farther solemnly pro- 
test against the tyranny which excludes one-half 
our people from all voice in the government, thus | 
making it nota republic, but an oligarchy of sex. | 

Resolved, That we again call attention to the 
cruel law of this State which gives the children to 
the father, placing their disposition during his 
life, and their care after his death, entirely in his 
control, and declare that the existence of this law 
is at once an insult and a menace to the mothers 
of our State. 

Resolved, That we demand that the law of last 
year, authorizing the appointment of police ma- 
trons, be complied with, and the unfortunate 
women of our cities receive the protection of 
members of their own sex in our police stations. 

Whereas equal pay for equal work is an axiom 
of justice, and 

Whereas the women teachers of this State re- 
ceive less than 60 per cent. of the salaries paid to 
men teachers for similar work; and 

Whereas the only State or Territory in the 
Union in which the statute law provides that 
women and men teachers shall have equality of 
pay is Wyoming Territory, where for twenty 
rane women have voted for all officers; there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That we point to this fact as a proof 
that the ballot alone can secure to women just 
compensation for their services. 


Mr. Delmore Elwell made a stirring 
speech, in which he predicted that the 
presidential contest three years hence 


would turn on citizenship, and that woman 


suffrage would be a probable result. 

Frau Emily Kempin, LL.D., read a 
scholarly paper reviewing the progress of 
women from the rule of Roman law to 
their present comparative freedom. 

Mrs. Marguerite Moore made a witty 
speech on her approaching naturalization 
as an American citizen, which would 
give her the glorious privilege of being 
classed with idiots and criminals as a non- 
voter. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Rev. Robert Collyer, Oliver 
Johnson, Moncure D. Conway and Rey. 
Amanda Deyo. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell described 
her experiences in pushing the suffrage 
bills before the Legislature at Albany, | 
and her conversations with senators and | 
members. | 

Miss Mary F. Eastman inade an earnest 
speech, dwelling on the different treat- | 
ment of girls and boys in our industrial 


, establishments, and the unequal pay of 


women in business occupations. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker spoke of 
the injustice of denying even to our noblest 
women any voice or representation at the 
centennial celebrations. 


| 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have ro if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M.C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 





Tue body is more susceptible to benefit from 
Hood's Sarsaparilla now than at any other season. 
Therefore take it now. 





NOTMAN PHOTO. CO. 


STUDIOS AT 
8 Park Street and 184 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.; 
48 North Pearl Street, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Special Tickets for sale at WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office at greatly reduced rates. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, 
Is showing a full line of Kid and 
Undressed Kid Gloves, suitable for 
all occasions, 








SPECIAL NOTIOEs. — 


New w ‘a Club.— 
6,003.00 M., Mr. Thomes Cushing’ will toad a 
poe the “Kvolution of the Reading. 


Wanted—Professors and Teachers (American 
and Foreign), ters and 8 
Book-keepers and of Vocal Music (Ladies)' 
AMERICAN AND ForRKIGN TEACHERS’ BuREay 
Room 13, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Miss M. R 
HeCKART, Manager. 


az at eae and ee ge . 
tion 0} & good state o 

Contains Gov. Increase Sumner’s Prodiumation for 
a day of fasting and prayer, and other ancient items 
of interest. Address WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office. 











E ments by the day by an experienced 
Goes er, in private family. Apply @3' Hapooes 
treet, 





Private Board —Rate, $6.50, payable weekly. 
No malaria or epidemics. Good water, fishing, 
hunting, and boating. Home productions for table— 
eggs, butter, milk and honey, and all kinds of vege. 
tables. References exchanged. Mrs. JOHN Cross, 
LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA, 





Beautiful Double Parlors for evening gath. 
erings. Attention is invited to the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the rooms, 





W wine. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 

Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 
tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement; 
suit cut and made to order; satisfaction guaranteed. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ‘3;cazo) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents er oz, Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg Co., Boston, Mass, 


 (Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


54 Equitable Building. 





Telephone 512. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 
MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACCENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. k. G. Woelper, 


54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. ; 
(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ili Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 

54 Equitable Bullding, BOSTON, MASS. 

Good profitable business in your own locality for 


ladies of education, ability and tact. No objection 
able feature. Instructions free. Address, 


CAROLINE A. HULING, 
Supt. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
254 Franklin St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Just the Stove for Sea-shore, Country, and 
. Kitchens in General, 





We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves : 
1st. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is always 


cool. 

2nd. Durability, being made of hard-rolled 
brass, nickel-plated. 

3rd. An even flame, and does not reduce in 
size as the oil is consumed. 

4th. Positively no ODOR or SMOKE. 

5th. Economy. They burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO ONE-HALF LESS OIL than any 
other Oil Stove in the market. 

6th, They do as good work at the end of five 
years as at first. 

Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 
purchasing. Agents wanted in every town and city. 


WM. B. BERRY & CO., 
79 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ 


Spring Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


can now be seen at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place. 








COWLES 


ART SCHOOL, 
BR ia Ae ogee 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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LET 1 
BY LY 


Shut out the light? | 
Sent it far wanderi 
Tinting each leaf anc 
Each grass blade o1 


Shut out the light! le 
And cheeks grow r‘ 
Lest in the sunbeam: 
Their little round o 


Shut out the light! | 
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